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The Editor’s Preface 


By this time a small pamphlet entitled 
The Faith, the Church, and the Uni- 
versity’ is perhaps already known to 
most of the readers of this journal. To 
my knowledge it is the first semi-official 
Church statement of this kind, having 
behind it the endorsement of the General 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. It summarizes two colloquies 
among university Christians who, from 
their positions as churchmen and from 
their perspectives of Christian commit- 
ment. express the concern of their 
Church for contemporary higher educa- 
tion in America. The principal areas of 
creative tension between the Church and 
the university are set forth as proper foci 
for the energy and constructive imagina- 
tion of Church and university people. 
The conclusions are offered as the chief 
things the Church can say, and ought to 
say, to the university situation today. 
Some judgments are so formulated that 
the larger dialogue between the Church. 
the Christian faith, and the university are 
reflected in them. The statement in its 
entirety invites readers to continue and 
to extend the conversations begun by 
these thirty participants. 

The very fact of the statement is signi- 
ficant. Though there is no serious 
poverty in the field of literature about 


‘Prepared for publication by Stephen 
F. Bayne, Jr., and published by Forward 
Movement Publications, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
1959. It is available from the Church Society 
for College Work and from the Division of 
College Work of the National Council of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 


the Christian faith and the Church in 
higher education, it is important that the 
churches as such should seek to form- 
ulate their concerns in this area. Un- 
doubtedly other Church bodies are al- 
ready undertaking similar tasks, and we 
would invite the kind of conversations 
which produced this statement in many 
of the denominations. The formulation 
of a comprehensive statement of the 
churches’ responsibilities in this impor- 
tant area of contemporary culture would 
more nearly guarantee the involvement 
of the churches in the dialogue with the 
universities than is presently the case. 
A number of observers of this scene have 
pointed out recently that the churches 
seem not to be speaking out as they 
should and that the universities are 
inclined to by-pass the churches in the 
area of their concern for religion. Inso- 
far as this is the case, the appearance of 
this statement is a step in the direction 
of filling the void. 

In the second place the fact that it is 
a basic theological statement, clearly 
speaking from a post-liberal ecumenical 
Christian standpoint, is important. We 
can perhaps best characterize this as a 
statement which does not give attention 
to institutional or organizational prob- 
lems, asking the universities to give 
attention to the religious development of 
students in order that they may be well- 
rounded citizens in American society. 
The statement cannot therefore be read 
as an attempt to restate the Church’s 
claims upon the university in which each 
institution is seen as an entity confront- 
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ing the other or in which the Church is 
asking the university to help it to do the 
churches’ work. Rather the Church is 
understood as a people, and the Chris- 
tian in the university, subject to ail its 
stresses and strains, finds that he is 
different because his faith in Jesus Christ 
as God’s coming among men makes a 
difference in the pursuits of the academic 
community. 

Thirdly the inescapable Christian 
judgments upon the idolatries to which 
the university is prone are clearly dis- 
tinguished from the many marks of the 
academic world which are to be prized 
and for which prayers of thanks must be 
offered daily. Sharp as the criticisms are 
of the brokenness of the university and 
of its attempts to find unity in false gods, 
the Church testifies to the remaining 
community in the university, the fidelity 
to human reason where it is to be found, 
the humility of real scholars, and the true 
life of the mind which continues to move 
through the university world. In some 
of the literature of recent years, Chris- 
tians have sometimes been tempted to 
utter blanket condemnations, leaving the 
university with the impression that they 
found nothing to commend in it and 
implying that the life of faith was 
constitutionally set over against the effort 
of the intellectual community. Greater 
balance is reflected in this statement than 
in many others which have been asso- 
ciated with the Church’s understanding 
of the university. 


The central focus of the statement is 
the problem of the proper unity of the 
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university. The familiar diagnosis is 
accepted: there is a persistent and 
increasing fragmentation of the uni- 
versity — into schools and departments, 
into specialties and sub-specialties, into 
divergent ways of describing existence 
and giving accounts of human problems. 
The difficulties posed for persons to 
really meet one another breeds an 
anxiety which leads to a desperate search 
for some kind of unity, of common mind, 
which holds the efforts of the universities 
together. More often than not the 
threat to meaninglessness is countered by 
unifying efforts which are inadequate, 
unsatisfactory, and in the end idolatrous, 
The two cures the university has 
attempted to remedy its intellectual dis- 
unity which are singled out here are 
“Scientism” and “Historicism.” Scien- 
tism is understood as having behind it 
the prestige of the natural sciences and 
the practical motivation of technological 
power; it reduces the world to things 
along the lines of positivism. Histori- 
cism is viewed as the philosophy which 
immerses man into the world of things 
and equally forcefully shuts out as 
meaningless any question or statement 
which is not purely experimental in 
character. Thus the two efforts which 
are motivated by the hope of restoring a 
corporate consciousness to the intel- 
lectual life of universities are dismissed 
as reductionistic and hence as inadequate 
to the Christian approach. 

The temptation to jump quickly to 
a “Christian” remedy is not followed 
here in a rigid or impetuous way. The 
central point of the Christian faith is 
stated in classical terms — it is the 
personal revelation of Truth, God being 
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in Christ, and not ultimately to be 
gathered up in propositional or empirical 
knowledge. The efforts to unify truth 
and thought within the university com- 
munity in anything less than the mystery 
of the personal are those to which the 
Christian is called upon to say a thought- 
ful “No.” Thus, there is no program of 
unity for the university which is offered 
at the same plane as the efforts made on 
behalf of “Scientism” and “Historicism.” 
Those who seek this in Christian faith 
are not therefore helped quickly bv 
Christian faith, However what can be 
offered by the faith to them is a liberat- 
ing gift to the life of the academic com- 
munity. It is a knowledge of Truth at a 
greater depth than any “ism” can 
provide. Whereas the spurious remedies 
are idolatrous and enslaving, the only 
true answer in Christian terms is a divine 
gift and the ground of our freedom. 
The working out of some of the 
implications of this faith is attempted 
along two primary lines. The first of 
these is again theological. Truth is 
acknowledged as one — a unity or a 
singular. Absolutes in the interest of 
any imposed unity must be resisted; the 
relativities of knowledge are to be 
offered to the highest purposes where 
they are transformed and completed. 
And in the end the mystery of the 
personal remains since the Truth is He 
who is incapable of being enclosed in 
any human system. The second area in 
which the implications are worked out is 
with respect to relationships within the 
university, between the persons and the 
various groups that compose the total 
academic community. Here the primary 
problem is how the category of the per- 
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sonal may be maintained — how among 
individuals and between groups the 
relationships may characterized 
simultaneously by freedom and order, by 
spontaneity and submission to authority. 
The university’s structure itself is exam- 
ined for the way in which healthy 
relationships may be established and 
maintained. Whether the attention is 
given to trustees, administrative offi- 
cials, faculty, staff, or students, the con- 
cern which is expressed on Christian 
grounds is for the type of structure 
which permits the university to be an 
arena of controversy, held together by 
efficiency in operation, effectiveness of 
teaching, and profundity of scholarship. 


As the implications are spelled out in 
some detail, the reader feels clearly that 
he has made his descent from the 
heights of the theoretical to the plateaus 
and valleys of the daily orders of life. 
But this is where finally the fruits of 
Christian faith are certainly to be known 
and judged —- at the level of the day-to- 
day communication, vitality, and 
meaningfulness of those who share as 
partners in the academic community. 
Only the last few pages deal with the 
area into which “religious life” is so 
often filed in the college and university, 
the area of “extra-curricular activity.” 
The expression of religious concern and 
the recognition of the responsibility for 
religion within the university is looked 
upon as secondary to the primary 
interest in stating in measured language 
what the faith of the Church is and what 
it ought to signify within the lives of 
those whose profession it is in higher 
education. 
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II 


That which belongs to the unity and 
to the freedom of the university, as a 
community of persons, is what is 
emphasized in this statement. The 
practical issues of university life, the 
tensions and strains which move 
anxiously about in it and the crises of 
personal life which disrupt its efforts, are 
the kinds of subjects which move about 
behind the central themes of a theo- 
logical approach to what the Church 
must be concerned about in higher 
education. But major attention is given 
to that which belongs within and on the 
frontiers of the great historic dialogue 
between the Church and the university. 

Over the centuries the concern with a 


common mind in the intellectual com- 
munity has been of primary importance 
to the Church. To this end it has called 
the university to community, the kind 


which the Church has glimpsed in a uni- 
fying, commanding spirit, and to resist 
forces of fragmentation. In historical 
terms it has offered theology, faithfulness 
to the vision of the unity of truth, and 
the idea of a Christian culture as being 
among the expressions of and clues to 
unity. The Church has also known how- 
ever that the persistence of human sin in 
the university situation is of such pro- 
portions that all conceptual and struc- 
tural proposals for unity are subject to 
distortion, abuse, and tyranny. Hence, 
within its pleas for unity, the Church has 
had to resist all reductionistic schemes as 
idolatrous and as being ultimately 
denials of freedom. The great theme 
has been the Church’s encouragement of 
Christians to be unafraid in the face of 
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the development of culture and a life 
of continual learning because nothing is 
to be accepted as final except God. 
Secure in a knowledge of God, all 
human search and doubt is to be 
accepted. Only a subsidiary counter- 
theme has posed a negative attitude 
which seemed resistant to new ideas 
and growing knowledge. 

Now the question is whether this 
statement adds substantially to “the 
great conversation.” In most respects 
the clarity and cogency with which the 
main theme is developed is to be highly 
commended. But the important point is 
that the dialogue is not to be concluded. 
When the Christian affirms that God is 
one and personal and therefore that truth 
is one and refers us to a realm of 
mystery, the Greek-Enlightenment- 
Scientific mind of the modern intellectual 
is likely to yawn and, with the philos- 
ophers who met Paul on the Areopagus, 
suggest that we can talk about all this 
another time. In other words what 
exactly do we mean, in their terms, by 
the suggestion that Truth is one — what 
implication has this for getting at the 
truth in historical events, in a scientific 
laboratory, or about a Shakespearean 
sonnet — about salamanders, cabbages, 
and kings? In the face of this question 
our practical implications seem often to 
dwindle down to “atmosphere,” moral 
values, and an idea of the unity of 
truth. Even when we avoid atmosphere 
and values, the problem of “unity” in 
truth versus the “singular” (the One, 
solus rather than unus) is still with us; 
it is not likely to evaporate or be 
resolved. That attempts are made to 
explore the issues involved must be 
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encouraged; that there are ways of 
softening the edges of the radical differ- 
ences involved must not lure us into 
optimism about concluding it our way. 
The second question must also be put: 
what practical value is attached to our 
insistence that freedom is based on, not 
abrogated by, personal commitment in 
faith to the God who is God and that all 
lesser notions of the Center and One are 
idols and enslaving? To know this 
intellectually is a possibility for the 
Christian even in the midst of the 
idolatrous claims and counter-claims of 
the university. Much of the time how- 
ever the stifled yawn of colleagues is in 
evidence. Does the university really get 
carried away by the quest for a common 
consciousness? Or is perhaps the deeper 
issue in the intellectual community today 
the anxiety which comes of cynicism 
about any unity? This is deliberately 
put as a question. The form in which it 
may be asked is whether the insistence 
upon some absolute truth is actually felt 
deeply in the university? Is it not rather 
that relative truth is accepted as all there 
is; we are lucky to have it; we couldn’t 
handle anything more if we had it? 
This statement is addressed primarily 
to the Church, not to the “university.” 
It describes the university situation for 
the Church as the Church sees it with 
“eyes of faith.” It would be most help- 
ful if at some point the “university” 
would offer the Church a rejoinder on the 
level at which such a theological state- 
ment as this was prepared. This could 
cut through a host of pseudo-fears and of 
devices by means of which universities 
often seek to keep the churches happy, 
telling them that they do care (and they 


do!) about the religious maturity of 
students, that they do include (and they 
do!) religion in the spectrum of the 
academic fields, that they do appreciate 
(and they do) the personnel, counseling, 
and other services the churches provide. 
But we need an engagement at another 
level, the level suggested by this state- 
ment, the level at which the conversation 
which produced it invites everyone in 
university and church to participate. 
There are things the universities can say 
and ought to say to the churches; there 
continue to be things the Church can say 
and must say to the universities. This 
statement is evidence of a growing 
confidence within the Church to speak 
up. It calls for a clarification of what is 
already undertaken and a vision of what 
is yet to be thought through within the 
universities. 

We conclude with three specific ques- 
tions: 

1) What has this statement to say 
regarding the proper task of universities 
in the area of religious concerns — espe- 
cially “public” institutions (recognizing 
that “public” includes the way of think- 
ing employed by most university admin- 
istrators, including those which do not 
draw primarily upon public funds)? 
Should universities as such assume no 
responsibilities in the area because of the 
inescapable conflicts with the Faith and 
the Church? 

2) What has this statement to say 
about the mission of the Church in 
higher education and the forms which its 
ministries there should take? It seems 
clear that the theological approach to an 
engagement with the university is to be 
carried through in a way which moves 
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beyond a program on the edge of a 
campus; it must focus on the prepara- 
tion of the Church which is in the uni- 
versity to carry the Christian mission 
into the life and work of the academic 
community. What should be the form 
of such ministries? 

3) What implications are there for the 
Church colleges which seek to contain 
these dimensions of the academic and 
the Christian within themselves? There 
is clearly the suggestion here that some- 
thing of the Church is still outside such a 
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college, and something of the academic 
community is outside the Church. They 
do not occupy precisely the same 
spheres. What is said about both the 
commonality of the areas where they 
overlap and the tensions which lie out- 
side of such areas? 

These are the kinds of further 
questions which are prompted. To 
pursue them and ail the others which 
remain is to join deeply in a dialogue — 
@ discourse the significance of which is 
yet to be understood more fully. 


Correction. — In the June 1959 issue of The Christian Scholar, Dr. Elton Trueblood’s 
article was identified as a chapter of his new book, erroneously called The Idea of a Christian 


With this issue of The Christian 
Scholar we are beginning a new policy 
for book reviews. After many dis- 
cussions the Editorial Board has 
decided that the book reviews should 
follow more strictly the general pur- 
poses of the articles and that a mem- 
ber of the Editorial Board should be 
designated to edit this section. 

Thus Professor Nathan A. Scott Jr. 
of the University of Chicago has 
accepted the invitation to become our 
new book editor. And the section has 
been renamed Books and Ideas to 
reflect our intention to give full dis- 


Cover artist for this issue is Blossom Burns. 


College. The correct title of his book is The Idea of a College. 


cussion to the ideas presented in the 
books under review over against the 
ideas of the reviewer himself. Occa- 
sionally we will publish annotated 
bibliographies in particular areas of 
interest. But there will rarely be brief 
notices or reviews which only sum- 
marize the contents of books. That 
kind of review is available many other 
places for books in all fields. 

In a sense our new book policy is 
only a reaffirmation of the first thoughts 
about book reviews when the journal 
was reorganized in 1953. We hope 


that this will be useful to our readers. 


We have printed the cover 


design, with unfortunate loss of color and strong textures, from a photograph of 
her oil painting, “Marching Soldier.”” The painting is accompanied by her poem: 


This soldier marching by a bridge 
On feet that never move 

Held tight within the moment 
Frozen from the past. 


Call to him 
He will not hear, 
Whisper to him 


He will not believe you, 
This soldier marching by a bridge 


On feet that never move. 
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Science, the World and God 


A Personal Statement 


JOHN WREN LEwis 


Christ said: “I come to bring not peace but a sword,” and it is my experience 
that genuine religion wherever it is found in the world always does one thing: 
it cuts right across the existing boundaries in men’s thinking. It cuts right across 
all conventional distinctions and all the groups into which people have divided on 
the basis of these distinctions. It separates the sheep from the goats, and no one 
is more surprised than the sheep (or the goats) to find with whom they have been 
linked by this new revelation! Today it is my belief that the discovery of the truth 
of religion cuts right across the boundary that we have become accustomed to 
draw between spiritual belief and materialism, between science and religion, and 
the first thing I want to do in this essay is to develop this thesis. 

We live today, all of us, whether we like it or not, in a scientific culture which 
in many respects appears to deny the validity of spiritual things. The natural 
scientist appears to have progressively removed the mystery from the world. First 
the necessity of invoking the divine as a means of explaining the mysteries of the 
heavens was removed. Henri Poincaré, on being asked why he made no mention 
of God in his astronomical theories, said, “I have no need of that hypothesis.” 
Then the sciences of biology and bio-chemistry appear more and more to remove 
the need for invoking spiritual principles to explain what happens in living 
organisms; organic chemistry now differs from inorganic only in being taught in 
a different part of the university building! And finally in our own day the psycho- 
analysts have explained away religion itself and all belief in spiritual things as 
escapism and wish fulfilment. Because of this trend there are many people today 
who look back longingly to the earlier ages when belief in God and in spiritual 
reality was taken for granted. They feel that the great battle that has to be 
fought today is the battle against materialism, and they sometimes tend to think 
that all those who still hold any brief for the reality of spirit and for the word 
“God” are, for all their differences, natural allies who ought to unite in fighting 
this battle against materialism. So for religious people the fundamental division 
in the world seems to be between believers and unbelievers and sometimes, more 
narrowly, simply between Christians and non-Christians. 


Mr. John Wren-Lewis is Assistant Research Controller to Imperical Chemical 
Industries Ltd. He is chairman of the Barker Index Committee on Crystallography, author 
of Return to the Roots, and is well known in Great Britain as a writer and broadcaster on 
theological and philosophical as well as scientific subjects. 
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Now I am certain this is a tremendous and terrible mistake. We look back 
from an age which does not make much use of the word “God” to an age longer in 
history in which the words “God” and “Spirit” were the common coinage. Because 
we are concentrating upon the difference across this barrier (between those who 
appear to make use of the word “God” and terms like “Spirit” and those who today 
do not) we totally ignore the fact that there is a division running right down all the 
great religious traditions of the world, a division which, I shall try to suggest to 
you, makes the division we recognise look silly in comparison. This is the division 
between religion and something which looks like religion from the outside (it talks 
about the same things, it talks about God, it talks about Spirit, it talks about duty 
to God, it talks about God’s revelations) yet makes these things into something 
absolutely different, which I propose to call superstition or magic. If we put 
ourselves back into any of the great religious traditions we shall find that the 
great prophets always regarded certain other members of their own tradition as 
far worse enemies than the sceptics. There were always some sceptics, though 
fewer in this earlier period than today, far far fewer; they were very unusual 
people, prior to the modern period, nevertheless they did exist. But the great 
prophets in every one of the religious traditions of the world have always regarded 
them as relatively unimportant enemies, not because of their numbers but because 
the other enemies were something much worse, something much more dangerous, 
and those other enemies were people of false religion. Sometimes it happened 
that the adherents of some other religious tradition were singled out for attack 
as representatives of false religion, but just as often they were people within the 
same religious tradition as the prophet himself. They were the people who in the 
view of the prophet were escaping from the challenge of God in this world, 
escaping from the call that God makes upon each of us in this life, by continuing 
to use the word “God” and continuing to talk about all the things that religion 
itself talks about yet making these words refer to realities behind the scenes of 
life, realities in an occult world. This pushing God out of life, into an unknown 
world behind the scenes, the turning of religion into an occult system and God 
and the spiritual realities into occult powers is, I believe, a great perversion, which 
can overtake and has overtaken every great religion in the world and which the 
prophets of every religion have always regarded as the greatest threat, the greatest 
danger that could possibly be experienced by those who wished to be the true 
believers in God. 

Jesus, I believe, knew that his own following, his own Church, would not be 
exempt from this perversion; he knew that there would be those who would say 
“Lord, Lord” and never know him. There would be those who would persecute the 
men who were trying to follow him, in the belief that they were doing God a service. 
Christianity can be perverted into a crude form of superstition when it becomes 
belief in a terrifying old man above the sky (or a kindly old man above the sky, 
for the two things are not different — any psychologist will tell you that the 
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image of the terrible father above the sky, which is characteristic of a certain kind 
of neurosis, can very readily turn into the image of a benevolent father when 
circumstances change, but it will turn back again into the image of a terrible father 
when circumstances change again. The distinction is not vital, it is the image of 
the old man in the sky itself which is a superstition). But there are much subtler 
forms of superstition than this, much subtler forms of perversion of Christianity 
and of all other religious traditions. These take the form of belief in an occult 
spiritual world behind the scenes of life and an occult entity called the soul inside 
us, something which we do not actually know in experience but which we believe 
to be there and have to live our lives in terms of, which we try to put into harmony 
with the greater forces behind the scenes by acting according to some prescribed 
ritual. This sort of superstition can be worked out and has in the history of 
Christendom been worked out into the most extraordinarily subtle system of 
occult beliefs and practices. We are only just beginning, in England certainly, 
to recognize how prevalent this sort of occultism was in the history of European 
culture. We are coming to see that Mediaeval Christendom, and even such 
products of the Renaissance as Shakespeare’s plays, can only be understood in 
terms of a whole complex of beliefs about astrological and other occult forces. 
They appeared in the guise of Christianity, but I am certain that they were not 
Christianity — rather its very opposite, its mirror image if you like. 

This sort of occult belief in “powers,” whether crude or subtle, is not, as is 
sometimes suggested, a primitive version of religion; it is the perversion of 
religion into its very opposite. It is superstition which diverts people’s attention 
from the concrete problems of this world, the problems of everyday living that 
confront each of us, wherein alone the true call of God can be found, into an 
activity of imagining things that go on behind the scenes of life. It enables us to 
dodge the responsibility of facing up to the call of God in our immediate situation 
by engaging in ritual activity of one form or another in order to appease an 
imaginary “God” or “powers” above the sky or behind the scenes. Such 
perversion of genuine religion has, I believe, always been regarded by the 
prophets as the great enemy. The battle against it was for them the great 
battle, and in my view the danger of our present day situation is that we shall 
ignore altogether this absolute distinction between religion and superstition or 
magic because, as I have said, we are so concentrated upon combating those 
who appear verbally to deny spirit and God altogether. By allying ourselves with 
all others who appear to have Christian or religious beliefs in order to combat 
scientific materialism we may in fact be allying ourselves with the Prince of this 
World. 

For in reality what modern science attacks is not usually genuine religion 
at all; it is almost always precisely the superstitious perversion of religion. This 
is especially true of psychoanalysis. When the psychoanalyst accuses religious 
people of escaping from their full responsibilities in their relations with one another 
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by believing in imaginary spiritual powers who are really responsible for what 
happens or by believing in an imaginary God who runs the world from “up 
there,” he is saying exactly what the great religious prophets always said about 
magic and superstition. If the psychoanalyst thinks that he is thereby removing 
all religion, are we who are the adherents of Christianity to blame him? This 
is what he finds religion to be in practice almost everywhere he looks. The fault 
surely lies with us. If we were believers as the New Testament Christians were 
believers, no one could ever accuse us of escapism. They might hate us, but they 
could not say that we were escaping from life. They could not say that we 
were believing in an old man in the sky. They could not say that we were getting 
out of our full responsibilities for loving one another by believing in the prior 
claims of powers behind the scenes. No one could say that of the New Testament 
Christians. If the psychoanalyst says it of Christians today, is this not a judgment 
upon the Christians themselves? I am not for a moment trying to deny that the 
psychoanalysts, and the scientists generally for that matter, are wrong when they 
do deny any validity to the word “God” and spiritual reality. I believe that 
materialism is an error and I do also believe that we need to combat it. But I 
think this is only a minor skirmish, and we must beware of being misled by it 
into ignoring the real battle. We must above all beware of perhaps being found 
on the wrong side in that battle when the time comes, through our anxiety to 
win in this minor skirmish against materialism. 

Let me try perhaps to put what I have said in a slightly different way. 
Materialism is a disease of the scientific age. It is true that there have always, 
as I said, been a few sceptical materialists in almost every age, but they have 
been very rare. Materialism as we now know it is a disease specifically of an 
age ruled by science, a culture and a technology in which science is the main 
formative influence. But the scientific age is, I believe, a very important develop- 
ment in God’s plan for human history and one which we who are Christians, or 
true believers in any religion, should not fail to understand as such. 

It is perhaps necessary to emphasize how unusual a thing modern science is. 
A leading Christian historian, Professor Herbert Butterfield of Cambridge, has 
said in his book on The Origins of Modern Science that the scientific revolution 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was a major change compared with 
which the textbook revolutions (the Renaissance and the Reformation) were mere 
minor episodes; and I think if we can get a genuine historical perspective we 
must admit that this is true. The possibility of a continually advancing growth of 
knowledge and a continually changing society resulting from the technology in 
which that knowledge is applied is absolutely foreign to every other civilization 
in human history except our own. Our world today is more different from that 
of our great-grandfathers than theirs was from Abraham’s and this is one of 
the most significant facts about our age. It is an utterly new thing under the 
sun, this scientific age of ours. This discovery or that discovery may have been 
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anticipated by the ancients, but the whole thing, the whole rapidly changing 
developing growth of knowledge and the changing patterns of material usage 
which go with it and the changing social patterns that follow from that, are 
absolutely new. 

Now I believe that it is not only new but that it is profoundly Christian. 
It could only have come about, this new thing, this thing we call modern science, 
by a general loss of interest in the occult, comparable to the very rare loss of 
interest in the occult which occasionally happened to the true Christian convert in 
earlier times. In earlier times, as in a primitive country like Africa today, the 
message of Christ came as a great liberation from the obsession with the hidden 
forces behind the scenes, the occult powers, the old man in the sky; there was 
a conviction that these were done for, they meant nothing any more. This as 
I say can be seen happening today still in relatively unexplored countries like 
Africa. Certainly it has always happened that way whenever a true Christian 
conversion took place. But in earlier ages it happened only to individuals, in 
small communities. In the scientific revolution this loss of interest in the occult, 
this preparedness to look at things as they actually are for their own sake, to look 
and see what is really there, to throw overboard any amount of theory in the light 
of experience, became somehow characteristic of the mind of our whole civilization 
— not through the conversion of individuals but almost in spite of individuals and 
certainly in spite of the official guardians of Christianity. 

To my mind this can only mean one thing. Christ, as I have said, was fully 
aware of the fact that his own work would be distorted and turned into a new 
system of magic for binding down the human soul. He knew this, he warned his 
followers against it, but he also made a claim which no other religious leader 
has ever made; he said that it did not matter how much his work was suppressed 
or how much his followers were persecuted, often in his own name; what he 
had done could never be completely nullified, it could never be completely 
suppressed, it would go on working underground, like the mustard seed, it would 
go on growing, out of the sight of men, to appear in ways which those who 
claimed to be his most devout followers would not recognize. 

My belief is that the scientific revolution was nothing less than the vindication 
of this claim. This is the only way in which we can really understand the true 
significance of this event to which we are so close at the moment that we cannot 
really see how tremendous it is; I believe it was one of the examples of the sprout- 
ing of the mustard seed. And because when it happened those who claimed to be 
the official representatives of Christ on earth did in many cases oppose it, the 
representatives of this new liberated attitude found themselves (often against their 
own wish) opposed to the Church. That is why we so often find today that 
scientists consider Christianity to be merely an outdated superstition, just a block 
on the line of human progress — because science has had to fight against an 
entrenched superstition, calling itself Christianity, in order to get started at all. 
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Yet in truth science represents the working out of one aspect of the liberation that 
Christ came to bring to mankind. In no other civilization but Christendom has 
it happened. There have been men in the civilizations of the East every bit as 
clever as men in the West, far more clever in many cases, every bit as capable 
of scientific discovery as men in the West; yet for some reason this development 
has never taken place anywhere else. 

So I say that although materialism is a disease — a disease of over-emphasis 
or narrowness — it is for all that a disease of a kind of civilization which 
in its essence is more genuinely religious than any previous civilization. And 
my conviction is that the disease of materialism arises precisely insofar as science 
ceases to be true to its own inner logic. For I believe the real logic of science 
drives beyond the destruction of superstition to the actual rediscovery of genuine 
religion. I want to devote the rest of this paper to an exposition of this theme. 

Let me begin with modern astronomy. Modern astronomy speaks in terms 
of distances between the stars and galaxies which make the mind reel. But I do 
not think the effect of the discoveries of modern astronomy is merely to astound 
and to bewilder. On the contrary I believe that if we take the discoveries of 
modern astronomy seriously we shall see that they do something very important. 
They drive us to recognize that space and time are not the simple real things 
that we so often have taken them to be. When the early scientific astro- 
nomers began to realize that the distance between the earth and the sun was 
something of the order of 90 million miles, they were still dealing in distances 
which could, with an effort of the imagination, be compared with the distances 
which we know in ordinary experience. The astronomer could still think that the 
universe as the telescope revealed it was a place, a material system, a system of 
material bodies spread out in space and time. It was of course a very big place, 
a very much bigger place than the ancients had imagined, but still a place. But 
can we seriously go on thinking that when the astronomers calmly tell us that 
our sun, 90 million miles away, is only one amongst many millions of stars 
spread out in a galaxy which light itself takes 80 million years to get across? 
and that this galaxy itself is only one of the countless other galaxies, some even 
bigger, which disappear into the infinite distances where to write down the naughts 
would take more space than I have on a line of this page? 


Can we really take seriously the idea that the universe is a place when these 
terms have to be used to describe it? On the contrary I think what modern science 
has done here is to explode almost literally the notion of the world as a place, 
a material space-time system, and it forces us to recognize that when we are 
talking about space and time, we are talking about abstractions, we are talking 
about mathematical, technological abstractions, and not about real things. Now 
this statement I have just made is not in itself a new one. It has been made by 
the great German theologian Karl Heim, and many of the other statements that 
I shall make in the next few sentences have also been made by him in his book, 
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The Transformation of the Scientific World View;' but what Professor Heim 
does not bring out in this book sufficiently, it seems to me, is that the materialism 
which regards the world as a material system, spread out in space and time, 
is not itself a scientific idea at all. Professor Heim rather tends to believe, as a 
great many educated people have done, that science was originally responsible for 
men coming to think of the world as a material system but is now correcting 
its own errors. This however is a very superficial view of the matter. The idea 
of the world as a place, a material system spread out in space and time, is not 
itself a product of science at all; it is as old as the hills. It is in fact the common 
way of looking at the world, and when religion is turned into occultism it is 
precisely because the human mind insists on thinking of this world as a material 
system. So long as you believe that this world is primarily a material system, 
a place spread out in space and time, then if you believe in spiritual reality at all, 
you must believe that it lies behind the scenes, in another world. If you believe 
in a creator, he inevitably becomes a vast manager “up there” who is working 
it all somehow. In fact the perversion of religion into superstition represents 
precisely the attempt to fit religious notions into a picture of the world as a 
material system. Superstition and materialism are the opposite sides of the same 
penny. It is perfectly true that eighteenth and nineteenth century science seemed 
to be encouraging a more materialistic attitude by showing that you could explain 
how the material system worked without any reference to spiritual forces and by 
making vast conquests of material nature possible, but that was only the first 
phase of a development, which is really coming to fruition in our own time, 
whereby science, precisely by taking the material world-picture really seriously, 
has exploded it. By really examining what is meant by saying that the world is 
a material system science has shown that it cannot be, since the categories of 
materialism are only abstractions. And this is the only way materialism can 
really be overcome. 

If you try to combat materialism by spiritism, you do not combat it at all; you 
still take matter too seriously, you still allow the things of this life to be dominated 
by the notion that this world is a place, a material system, and that our behaviour 
in it is the behaviour appropriate to a material system, i.e., manipulative behaviour. 
By removing the things which transcend the material world to another world 
behind the scenes, by removing God “up there,” you only consecrate the behaviour 
appropriate to the world as a material system. 

Let me deal with this more in detail because the point is fundamental. When 
you say the world is a material system, you are expressing an attitude. You are 
not simply expressing a belief about what the world is like. The principle of 
Karl Marx that theory and practice are always united is a very valuable one and, 


"New York: Harper & Brothers, 1953. Cf. review of this book by Ian G. Barbour in 
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I believe, essentially part of the inheritance of Marx from Christianity. For in 
fact this view, that the world is essentially a material system, springs from the 
generalization of the attitude of use, of manipulation. It is when you are con- 
cerned with the manipulation of things that you regard what you are dealing 
with as essentially material, for then they are precisely material for your use. 
The categories of distance and measured time are just the categories that you need 
when you are concerned with using things, with manipulating things, rather than 
with responding to the aesthetic quality of things or responding to their personal 
import. Of course we all have for a large part of our lives to do just that. There 
is nothing wrong with using things. There is nothing wrong with regarding 
particular bits of the universe itself as a material system for certain practical 
purposes while you are thinking about how to solve this or that specific practical 
problem. The error comes in generalizing that view of things, in believing that 
is what reality itself is like; for what you are then doing is to generalize your 
attitude, saying in effect that life is essentially a matter of manipulation, that 
essentially we are concerned (either as individuals or as collective groups) with the 
manipulation of the world, and that is what life is really about. Other things, 
the response to beauty and the meeting of persons, are mere frills on the surface 
of life; this is the judgment that you are making in practice when you assume 
that essentially the world is merely a material system; the moral judgment is 
directly linked with the metaphysical judgment. 

Now modern science is in an important sense concerned with using things, 
that is exactly what it is about. It is concerned with asking the question “how”: 
how do things work and how can they be used. But precisely because it takes 
the business of manipulation seriously, by being liberated from the limits which 
in earlier cultures were put upon the ability to think in this way by superstition, 
modern science shows that manipulative terms cannot be the proper terms for 
describing reality as such — in other words modern science and technology force 
us to recognize that the utilitarian, manipulative outlook cannot be appropriate 
to the whole of life. Superstition on the other hand, by “spiritualizing” the notion 
of the universe as a place, only serves to introduce the manipulative, bargaining, 
“| — it’ attitude into the aesthetic and personal aspects of our lives in the name 
of God Himself. 

It is not then the scientist who has made us think that space and time are 
primary realities; it is the sin of Adam. What the scientist has done is to take this 
view seriously and to pursue it to its logical conclusion. Now in a pre-scientific 
age that was impossible. You were not allowed to do that; superstitious religion 
prescribed limits to the extent to which you were allowed to pursue utilitarian 
analysis. Consequently the fact that utilitarian terms could not be ultimate was 
never discovered except by those who had the direct revelation of the truth of 
life from: the Source of life Himself, from God. Only as a result of the direct 
personal revelation of God to the individual was it possible for man in past ages 
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to see the error of regarding the world as a place. In the modern age the absurdity 
of this view is being forced down our throats by science itself. Science itself 
reveals the limitations of the scientific outlook by taking its own ideas completely 
seriously. Modern science makes us realize that when we think about the world 
in this way, as a material system, as a place, we are abstracting from what we 
really know, and it even gives us a hint of what sort of a reality we are making 
our abstractions from, although more than that it cannot do, for the simple reason 
that its outlook is limited. 


Modern physics recognizes that you get into mathematical difficulties when 
you try to assume that the concepts with which science itself deals, matter, space, 
and time, are absolutes. You get into far fewer difficulties if you assume that they 
are derived from the communication of scientists (or “observers” to use the correct 
term) in their relation to one another — that is the significance of the theory 
of relativity. It drives us back to recognizing that science is a business of the 
communication between human beings who happen to be scientists. The most 
modern and to my mind the most exciting development in physics goes even 
further than that. Relativity theory spoke of the communication of observers 
and drew up its equations as a result of this. Modern physics is subsuming 
relativity theory as part of a much more general theory known as communication 
theory, which takes the fact of communication completely seriously and says 
that you are dealing not with observers who communicate with each other by 
signals but with people who communicate with each other by means of words 
and symbols. The tendency in the whole of modern science is towards recognizing 
that what we really know in experience is the world of people, the universe of 
persons in communication with one another. Space and time and matter are 
things which we know in our communication with one another, and the laws 
which “govern” the material world as we observe it are the laws which govern 
our communications with one another as persons. 

In other words modern science is recognizing exactly what every great religion 
in its inception recognized: that the real world is the world of persons and that 
all matter and space and time, whether it be the molecules of air that carry our 
speech from one to another or, the galaxies in the nebulae, are all contained within 
the relation of persons to one another. We need no more be overwhelmed by the 
size of the vast universe “out there” than we need be overwhelmed by the vast 
numbers of atoms in the everyday objects of life, for both sets of numbers are only 
the abstractions of analysis. The real world is the world of matter-in-the-ex- 
perience-of-persons-in-communication, and this is the great truth which lies at 
the heart of all the great religious systems. If you look at the ancient Rabbinic 
writings for example you will discover that the Jews held that “in the beginning, 
before the fall,” Adam, mankind, filled the entire universe — a phrase which 
makes nonsense if we are thinking in terms of a material picture of the universe 
as a place. And you will find similar assertions in all the great religious writings 
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of the world. As a Jewish writer, Erich Gutkind, puts it in his remarkable book 
The Absolute Collective, “The world attains to its full reality only in the People, 
in the community freed from all falsehoods. Nature is enclosed in man.” 

Modern biology drives us towards the recognition of this same truth by its 
discovery that there appears to be a trend in sub-human nature. Nature prior to 
the coming of man upon the world appears not to be a series of self-contained 
species but to be a driving, moving thing. Now this discovery is often taken to 
be a foundation-stone of materialism, meaning that man has been produced by 
pure chance, by a process of progressive evolution from lower sources. This view 
however is an interpretation of the facts which biology discovers, an interpretation 
based on a metaphysical belief in the ultimate reality of space and time. The 
facts themselves can be seen in a quite different light, and I believe they really 
point towards the truth that the universe is fundamentally a human universe: 
everything sub-human has its meaning only in what lies beyond itself, in man. 
This is a difficult concept and I do not propose to dwell on it; it is a thing that 
I only perceive dimly, but I am sure this is the only way to make sense of the 
facts of evolution. 

Now once we have recognized that the real world is the world of persons in 
communication with one another, the science of psychology takes us even further 
towards the rediscovery of true religion by making us recognize that in this com- 
munication we ourselves are not the ultimate beings, that in fact in the relation 
between persons something happens which can only be described by the term 
“creation.” In personal relationships persons do not merely learn from one 
another; what modern psychology and existentialist philosophy alike force us 
to acknowledge is that each person only becomes a person by virtue of his being 
open in relation to another person. In other words A is created by his relation 
to B, and B is created by his relation to A. Now this can only happen if what 
is between A and B is the real creative agent, and this, I believe, is exactly what 
genuine religion has always meant by the affirmation that being is grounded in 
the activity of a Creator. For did not the Jews say that God “dwells in our 
togetherness”? and did not St. John say “God is love”? Such a statement might 
seem “merely psychological” only so long as we forget that the universe is the 
universe of persons. If however we learn this truth from modern physics, then 
we may learn from modern psychology that this universe of persons is always and 
all the time being created by the love between persons, which is known in human 
experience to be the same Love between every particular pair of persons who 
live in love. 

So I believe science drives us to discover in immediate practical terms the 
truths of which the great religions of the world have always spoken. Now I want 
to conclude by trying to show how out of the trends that I have been mentioning 
in modern science itself we may rediscover some of the leading religious doctrines 
(of the Christian religion in particular) — not as abstract truths about the 
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spiritual world behind the scenes, not as metaphysical beliefs about an old man in 
the sky and what he is doing with this world, but as immediate concrete truth 
about the demands of Transcendent Love in experience here and now. 

Firstly I wish to take the doctrine of the Trinity, one of the doctrines 
which is regarded by most lay people as the last resort of the theologians in 
“putting it over” on simpler folk, an intellectual abstraction which only the very 
highly trained philosopher can even pretend to understand — and usually “pretend” 
is the word. Now this is the common view of the doctrine of the Trinity, and I 
think that in relation to belief in God as an old man in the sky or as a power 
behind the scenes it is correct, for in fact the doctrine of the Trinity makes 
nonsense of any such view of God and was intended by the early Fathers of the 
Church to do just that. It was in fact constructed precisely in order to make 
people who thought of God in a superstitious way stop and think again. But 
when the truth of religion is discovered in the core of experience, as I have tried 
to outline, I believe we can discover the meaning of the doctrine of the Trinity 
very clearly as something immediately practicable, a truth which, quite literally, 
to refuse is to die, as the Athanasian Creed says. 

Love creates us as persons. We are what we are only because love creates 
us. We have no being of ourselves. Yet we continually deny love in this world 
and substitute something else which we call love for it. The doctrine of the Trinity 
reminds us not to do that or warns us when we are doing it; it warns us of when 
we are in this way cutting ourselves off from the source of life by telling us 
something of what true Love is like. Love, it says, involves giving and if there is 
no giving there is no love. That may not sound much like the Athanasian Creed, 
but you will find it does sound like it when I go on. Love involves giving, most 
of us will agree with that, but particular spasmodic acts of giving are not enough. 
There must be a general attitude of giving, an attitude for which the word “father- 
hood” is the best human analogy that we can find. Unless there is this general 
attitude of giving, there is no love. Let me dwell on this for a moment before I 
return to the rest of the doctrine of Trinity. Because Freud has singled out the 
idea of God as father as the focus for his attack in his attempt to expose the 
illusion of what he believed to be Christianity, many Christians have felt that 
they must oppose what he says, for did not Jesus himself speak of God as “our 
Father”? I think this is mistaken. I believe that the “father” whom Freud calls 
an illusion, a projection, is the “father” whom the Pharisees worshipped, of whom 
Jesus said “your father is not my father.” This idea of the fatherhood of God 
is not quite so simple as it might look on the surface; it is simple in its essence, 
but it is not simple to us whose minds are complicated by an inheritance of 
superstition. The idea of fatherhood does not mean that God is a sort of a magni- 
fied human father. On the contrary, let us not forget the Jews to whom Jesus 
was speaking knew what he meant by the word “God.” He was not, as modern 
theological textbooks so often say, inviting them to imagine the unimaginable 
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Power behind the scenes as like a father; that is nonsense; the Jews were much 
more religiously educated people than that. In fact what Jesus was saying was 
that the God whom we know already as the terrible being between persons, this 
Love which is a Lord of terrible aspect, as Dante said, and which everybody who 
has ever really known love will know as a Lord of terrible aspect, is nevertheless 
fatherlike; this love which you encounter in your relations with one another 
gives to you in a way which you yourself must embody in your own attitude towards 
the other person if you are to know love. Here is the doctrine of imminence and 
transcendence; God who is transcendent must also be imminent. The fatherhood 
of God, the fatherhood of love, is the only true fatherhood in the universe, from 
which all human fatherhood takes its name, as St. Paul said. In fact the fatherhood 
which we know in our relations of love with one another as equals is the fatherhood 
in terms of which alone we can discharge our duty to our actual children properly. 
We can only be true fathers to our children insofar as we know the love which is 
God. If we try to be fathers in any other sense, we are distorting our children 
thereby because we are denying them love. This is the true meaning of the 
doctrine of the fatherhood of God, I believe. j 

And in the doctrine of the Trinity it is said that this fatherhood is embodied 
in man’s own action insofar as he dwells in God. Insofar as God’s creative activity 
makes him into a person, he has a general attitude of giving which does not change 
with circumstances: it is eternal (the Father is eternal as the Athanasian Creed 
says) and unlimited (the Father is infinite), and so on. 

Yet giving itself is not enough. There must be, alongside giving and combined 
with giving, acceptance. Not merely the acceptance of what the other person 
gives you, although that may be difficult enough when our pride is involved, but 
the acceptance of the other person himself as the other person, the acceptance 
of the other person for what he or she is in himself, never counting the cost, the 
acceptance which is “letting be,” which is suffering that other person to be himself. 
And again this is not something that can happen spasmodically. If there is to be 
love, it is something that goes on all the time. It is a general attitude of acceptance, 
of suffering, for which the word Sonship is an appropriate term. Love is father- 
hood and is sonship at the same time: the fatherhood and the sonship cannot be 
divided. In this Trinity none is afore and none is after another and none is greater 
and none is less than another. The fatherhood and the sonship are equal. And 
we must neither confound the persons nor divide the substance. 

Yet give and ‘take is still not enough. If love is merely a relation of give and 
take between two persons it is a wonderful start, but if it stops there, it is not love, 
it is obsession. Dante put the two great lovers of traditional classical history, 
Paolo and Francesca, into the first circle of hell. He knew what many lovers have 
discovered in their experience, that when love becomes self-enclosed it denies 
its own nature. When love becomes self-enclosed it becomes something other than 
love and people do not quite understand why. Yet the truth is there in the doctrine 
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of the Trinity that the essence of love is that it must always go out beyond itself, 
that true love is only known when the giving and the acceptance issue in the 
eternal procession beyond themselves of the interpretive Spirit. When the Holy 
Ghost, the third person of the Trinity, was manifested supremely at the first 
Whitsun, what he did was to drive the company of the lovers of Jesus to go into 
all the world, and the same thing must happen to every pair of lovers and every 
pair of friends and every family if that group is not to become enclosed, obsessive, 
a new power group, if it is to be the vehicle of that love which makes persons. 

In this Trinity none is afore another and none is after another, none is greater 
and none is less than another, and all these functions are equal. Those who come 
into a relationship after it has first been established are no less important to 
it than those who started it; if they are made to feel that they are, then it is not 
love that they have known. And in this Trinity all persons are infinite, all persons 
are eternal, all persons are incomprehensible, for there is no comprehending love 
within any formula, within any grasp of the human mind. Here I believe we have 
the Christian doctrine of the nature of God discovered as something immediately 
applicable to human life and of immense practical importance — and if it is not 
of immense practical importance why on earth did the Church fathers ever take 
such trouble to thrash it out? . 

The second doctrine that I want to say a few words about is the doctrine 
of the fall. The doctrine of the fall states that this world, though made by God, 
denies God and thereby denies itself. And this I believe is an existential truth 
about all human experience which modern psychology confirms again and again. 
Man from childhood upwards becomes a true person precisely insofar as he is 
created by love, yet our world is so organized that at every point it denies love. 
It denies all the three persons of the Trinity; it denies giving and tells you to grab 
what you can while you can; it denies acceptance and says that you must force 
other people into your way of doing things because to accept them as they are 
is really weakness; and it denies the ever growing inclusiveness of the Third 
Person of the Trinity and says that on the contrary you must stick to your own 
and do your duty by them first. It denies the eternity of love and says that if 
a relationship is strained beyond a certain point it should break. It denies the 
infinitude of love and says that you should only go on giving up to a certain point 
and if more demands are made upon you you have the right to contract out. 
The world by its whole formation denies the very thing that makes denial possible. 
Psychology shows us that the ability of the human being to make choices, to be 
other than an animal who responds to his environment, to have what might be 
described as “the freedom of images” in the mind, is linked with the encounter of 
one person with another in love. It is out of this encounter that freedom of choice 
comes. Yet this freedom is always in our experience used to deny love and there- 
fore to deny its own source. The effect of this is that we have before us a world of 
persons who are noi living in their own true manner, who are living a life which 
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is thoroughly unnatural to them. Again and again psychology uncovers the fact 
that, to use Freudian terms, the ego is produced by the id and yet is in conflict 
with the id, and to use Jungian terms, the ego is produced by the collective 
Unconscious yet is divided from it by the Shadow. Most interesting of all in this 
respect is the work of the modern English school of psychoanalysis known as 
neo-Freudian, derived generally from the work of Mrs. Melanie Klein. 

Traditional psychoanalytic theory attempted to explain psychological illness 
by saying it was due to the conflict of instincts. Man is a creature of instincts 
and their conflicts with one another is the basis of his neurosis — this was the 
traditional doctrine. But these new psychoanalysts have questioned whether 
Freud was being genuinely scientific in coming to this conclusion. He was in fact 
importing into his thinking about personality a Platonism which he himself would 
have wished to deny had he recognized it as such. For he always strove to found 
psychology firmly on biology; but if we examine the life of animals, we cannot 
find that instincts are these vast unlimited urges which come into conflict with 
one another. We find that instincts in animals are quite limited drives aimed at 
securing a certain kind of relationship with another animal or with some object 
of the environment, and when this relation is achieved the drives are satisfied. The 
unlimited, unbounded instincts which exist in men are themselves a problem. 
Why are they like this? So the modern school is compelled to the conclusion that 
neurosis is not simply the product of instincts being in conflict; rather unbridled 
instinct is itself the product of a prior neurosis, a neurosis which is universal. 
Here, it seems to me, science rediscovers in no uncertain terms the truth which 
all the great religions have expressed in myths of the Fall. 


Finally, I believe, science points us towards the great Christian truth of the 
Resurrection. For modern psychology and physiology alike join in showing that 
the life of the body is not something that happens independently of the life of the 
personality. The life of the body is something very closely connected with the 
life of what the psychologists call the psyche. Indeed the most modern trend 
in physiology from Canada suggests that there is a single mechanism which 
controls all health and all disease, a mechanism which is related to the balance of 
hormones in the bloodstream, and this mechanism is much more closely linked 
with mental phenomena than any other mechanism in the body. But we may go 
further. When the psychologist says that physical disease can be caused by lack 
of psychological health, what does he mean? Modern social psychologists suggest 
that what we really mean is that the person is in wrong relationship with other 
persons, that he is cut off from love between himself and his fellows. In other 
words it looks as though this thing religion has called the Fall, this fact that 
although we are made by love we are denying love all the time, may have not 
merely psychological effects but physiological effects too and may be responsible 
ultimately, not in us as individuals but in the race as a whole, for the fact that 
we are subject to the ills of the flesh. May we not then begin to see the way 
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whereby a man who was prepared to suffer sufficiently to open himself to love 
with a small group of friends (so utterly that he was prepared even to face death 
when one of them wished to betray him) might be so whole, so holy, that his body 
would not suffer corruption? 

Perhaps the central point I want to make is best summarized in the form 
of a diagram. 


Natural ego. 


Expanded ego 
the goal of 
traditional 
religion. 


The true road to 
expansion lies 
through openness 


to another. 


There is a false 
expansion which 
remains egocentric, 
and this is a last 
state worse than 
the first. 


Here we have the monad, the individual self, which from some points of view 
can be regarded as the starting point for any religious quest that man may 
embark upon. Now the traditional religious approach started from there, from 
consciousness, and sought the growth or expansion of consciousness. Now every 
true religious teacher has emphasized that in the course of this expansion of 
consciousness something else happens — and if it does not happen you are on 
the wrong track. The something which happens is this: you are no longer a 
self-contained individual, you meet the other person in love. If a man says “I love 
God” and hates his brother, he is a liar — and unless this opening occurs there is 
no extension of consciousness which is genuine. Nevertheless a great deal of it 
goes on, and there has been this perversion of religion all down the ages which 
in fact has stopped at this, which has produced a new monad, an inflated monad, 
which in the end of the day is the state of life which the great religions have 
described as hell. 

This is the danger to which this traditional approach to religion is subject, the 
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danger of superstition. Now modern man is in a different situation psychologically 
from man of earlier ages. He is mostly not very interested in self-cultivation. If 
you talk to him about the expansion of his consciousness, he will look at you with 
a glassy eye. For myself the idea of saving my soul has very little interest, and 
I believe in this I am typically modern. For modern man does not start from 
being a monad. Modern man knows that he is related to his fellowman. 


Modern man starts from the fact of relationship 
and seeks to improve it. 


Insofar as he is interested in anything beyond himself at all, it is in improving 
his relationship with others. Insofar as he is interested in himself, he is still not 
interested in self-cultivation or expansion of consciousness; he is interested in 
getting material comfort or in the exercise of power. Even in evil he is, I think, 
more honest than men were in earlier ages. 

But insofar as he is interested in the pursuit of the good, his interest is 
concentrated in relationship. If he be a Marxist, he wants to make the relations 
between all men those of equality in the economic world in a just state. If he be 
a Freudian, he wants to make these relationships unneurotic. These are over- 
narrow aspirations which must be corrected, but it is of immense significance that 
they are aspirations concerned with relationship. If the goal of greater openness 
to love is pursued properly, expansion of the ego follows automatically. People 
who grow in love discover almost by accident that their consciousness is expanded. 
They discover the fact which psychical research has talked about under the 
name of telepathy as something that can almost be taken for granted. They 
discover the fact which the occultists talk about as the power of mind over matter 
almost without realizing what they have discovered. And this I believe to be 
profoundly right. I believe that the advance into our modern situation may have 
its dangers and I would be the last to deny these dangers, but at least we no longer 
have to any serious extent the temptation to superstition. Modern man can still 
deny God, but he is unlikely to go over to a false God except in the narrowest 
silliest sense of the term — a Hitler perhaps, or the god of his belly; these dangers 
are certainly with us. but the danger of never knowing that the God you worship is 
the God who is the Prince of this world, of going on believing that this is the 
real God, of thinking that you love God while you hate your brother, from that 
danger at least modern man in the scientific age is free. 
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Auden Waiting for his City 


JOSEPH P. CLANCY 


“Modern poetry,” wrote Charles Williams, “has, certainly, dealt a good deal 
with the image of the City — inadequately perhaps, but sincerely and seriously.” ' 
The image has appeared most often, in prose fiction as well as poetry, with 
negative connotations. If in Williams’ definition the City “is the sense of many 
relationships between men and women woven into a unity” (p. 39), then it is 
disgust with the actual City, despair of achieving the unity, that has permeated 
the best work of many of our major authors, e.g., Joyce, Eliot, Hemingway, 
Faulkner. When our poets have affirmed an image, it has usually been not the 
City but the Garden. John Heath-Stubbs has pointed to this “in the mature work 
of such different poets as T. S. Eliot, Edith Sitwell, and Dylan Thomas.” ? 
Heath-Stubbs cites the attempts by Hart Crane in The Bridge and Yeats in 
Byzantium “to create a positive and affirmative city-symbol” (p. 29) as isolated 
exceptions to this general tendency. But it is in the work of W. H. Auden that 
we find the most sustained attempt by a major modern poet to use the image of 
the City to convey a complexity of human values.’ I propose to trace the growth 


Dr. Joseph P. Clancy is chairman of the Department of English, Marymount College. 
He is compiler of an “Auden Bibliography” and is presently engaged in translating the Odes 
of Homer. 


The Image of the City in English Verse,” Dublin Review, No. 414 (July 1940), p. 50. 
“Introduction,” The Faber Book of Twentieth Century Verse, ed. John Heath-Stubbs 
and David Wright (London: Faber & Faber, 1953), p. 24. 

SMonroe K. Spears has examined the City as one of “The Dominant Symbols of 
Auden’s Poetry,” Sewanee Review Vol. 54 (1951), pp. 392-425. I am deeply indebted to 
Dr. Spears throughout this essay, which attempts to carry further his necessarily short 
treatment of this symbol. Subsequent references to “Spears” are to this article. 

A first draft of this essay was written before the publication of Richard Hoggart’s 
Auden: An Introductory Essay (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1951). The book 
clarified some of my general ideas of Auden’s development and directed my attention to the 
influence of Charles Williams, but I am not aware of any other indebtedness in the later 
version. 

Karl Shapiro, in a review of The Shield of Achilles (New York Times Book Review, 
Feb. 20, 1955, p. 6), briefly noted that in Auden’s poetry the “main theme is the quest for 
the Authentic City, a city neither in heaven nor earth, not the Unreal City and not the 
Accursed City of the self-doomed poets, but the city in which human excellence is possible.” 
The extent of my agreement and disagreement with this statement is clear in the following 
pages. 

The Making of the Auden Canon by Joseph Warren Beach (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1957) appeared after this article was completed. Nothing in his valuable 
book has given cause for revision, but the comments of the late Professor Beach on an 
earlier draft of this article were wise, kind, and most helpful. 
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of this symbol through Auden’s poetry in a loosely chronological order. This 
will, I hope, show that it is a key to the thematic development of the poetry, aid 
in the understanding of many of the individual poems, and reaffirm Auden’s 
stature and integrity. 


I 


Auden’s earliest poetry (1928-1932) contains very few direct uses of the 
City, although certain poems imply it as a background. When it occurs, it carries 
negative associations within a context of social change. In “Missing” the “sum- 
mer visitors” think that they will “Find heroes in the wood,/Far from the capital,” 
but “leaders must migrate” (p. 44). “Family Ghosts” finds “no peace in this 
assaulted city/But speeches at corner, hope for news./ Outside the warchfires of 
a stronger army” (p. 133). In “The Exiles” (p. 158) those the historical process 
leaves behind are placed in the setting of a port city. “Make up your Mind” 
again merely indicates rather than fully develops the city-image: 


These wishes get 

No further than 

The edge of town, 

And leaning asking from the car 
Cannot tell us where we are (p. 23). 


In those poems collected before 1936 the city can hardly be called dominant 
as an image: it appears in a line or two in poems that work primarily in terms of 
other symbols: mortgaged land, manor houses, deserted mine-workings, or sani- 
tariums. When it does occur, it is always a symbol of decay, a place one is trapped 
in or gets away from. 

Auden’s full use of the City comes in two poems first collected in On This 
Island (New York, 1937; published in England as Look, Stranger in 1936 
though originally printed earlier). “As We Like It” (p. 25) employs the City as 
a fully developed symbol. It is still negative: “Built by the conscience-stricken, 
the weapon-making,/By us,” it is “our city with its byres of poverty down to/ 
The river’s edge.” “We,” wooed by rumors and thundered at by betrayers, are 
contrasted with “They,” 


Who without reproaches showed us what our vanity has chosen, 


. . had unlearnt 
Our hatred and towards the really better 


World had turned their face? 


‘Unless otherwise noted, references to Auden’s poetry in sections I-III are to The 
Collected Poems of W. H. Auden (New York: Random House, 1945). 
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The city is filled with “peaked and violent faces”; “feverish prejudiced lives 
do not care” where They have gone. “Can/Hate so securely bind? Are they dead 
here? Yes.” 

“Paysage Moralisé” (p. 47), originally printed in 1933, marks a change in 
Auden’s use of the image, as for the first time the City is used as an affirmative 
as well as negative symbol. In this sestina the city and the major symbols of many 
of Auden’s poems provide the recurrent words which gain in richness of meaning 
each time they appear.® 

The opening stanza presents decay: the valleys (symbolic of fertility) are 
abused, their harvests left to rot; the mountains (symbolic of action) are barren; 
“Round corners coming suddenly on water” reminds the speakers of their im- 
potence; the irresponsible who attempted to escape, “launched for islands,” have 
met disaster. In this condition of despair, 


We honour founders of these starving cities 
Whose honour is the image of our sorrow, 


i.e., their sorrow at their own decay is revealed in the honour they pay the 
founders, but an ambiguity is present, and the ironic twist is given in the opening 
lines of the next stanza: 


Which cannot see its likeness in their sorrow 
That brought them desperate to the brink of valleys; .. . 


The founders’ honour had its source in a sorrow like the speakers’; their sorrow 
was what caused them to build these cities. The recurring words now play a 
cont ast to their use in the first stanza, as the founders are described: They 


dreamed of “learned cities,” came through the mountains, 


Those fields like ships to castaways on islands, 
Visions of green to them who craved for water. 


Islands, valleys, cities, reverse their connotations for the founders. 
Stanza three indicates how the situation changed; sorrow came again with 
its dreams where 


all the green trees blossomed on the mountains 
Where love was innocent, being far from cities. 


Action is now ironically seen as escape from the cities to islands, and the fourth 
stanza continues this development into despair: 


But dawn came back and they were still in cities. 


*Spears (p. 400) ascribes the following meanings to the recurrent images: City — 
civilization, society; Mountain — action, decision; Island — escape, isolation; Water — 
belief, potentiality; Walley — passiveness, innocence. My debt to and modification of this 
interpretation are evident in the analysis. 
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The fifth stanza presents temptations to complete escape: 


Now is the time to leave your wretched valleys, 
. . . forget your sorrow, 
The shadow cast across your lives by mountains. 


The last line indicates degeneration, the wish to avoid all actions and decisions. 
And the sixth stanza presents the fate of the cities, bringing the poem forward in 
time to stanza one: some have “perished in the mountains/Climbing up crags 
to get a view of islands”; some have left but their sorrow “stayed them when 
they reached unhappy cities” (i.e., stopped them from going past other cities, 
or rebuilding those cities); some have “drowned in water”; others “would not 
leave their valleys” (a possible womb image, referring to those who would not 
even act towards escape). 

The poem concludes with the longed-for solution, the use of sorrow as the 
founders used it, as a source for new building: 


It is our sorrow. Shall it melt? Ah, water 
Would gush, flush, green these mountains and these valleys, 
And we rebuild our cities, not dream of islands. 


Auden has in this poem used the city-symbol for the first time with full 
complexity: the present “starving” city may be, as before, a symbol of decay, but 
the final goal is still the City, and the task is rebuilding. 


II 


After 1936, the City is a constant symbol in Auden’s poems. Until 1940 
it is used to express the hopes of a secular humanism and is frequently associated 
with Eros, “the basic will to self-actualization, without which no creature can 
exist.” ° In the poem on the death of Freud Eros is called “builder of cities” 
(p. 167). The City is thus seen as man’s necessary means of self-actualization, 
and the same poem opposes it to the State: 


If he Freud succeeded, why the Generalised Life 
Would become impossible, the monolith 
Of State be broken... . 


The City is a society ““made consciously,” a democracy “in which each citizen 
is . . . fully conscious and capable of making a rational choice,” * whereas the 
State is a society most of whose members passively accept or are commanded into 


“Eros and Agape,” Nation Vol. 112 (1941), p. 757. 
"Introduction to The Oxford Book of Light Verse (London: Oxford University Press, 
1938), p. xix. i 
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a unity rather than actively will it and work for it. This opposition is most 
explicit in “September 1, 1939,” with its rejection of anarchy and fascism: 


There is no such thing as the State 
And no one exists alone; 

Hunger allows no choice 

To the citizen or the police; 

We must love one another or die.* 


In “Spain, 1937” Eros responds to man’s cry for intervention by insisting on 
man’s freedom to choose: 


What’s your proposal? To build the Just City? I will. 
I agree. Or is it the suicide pact, the romantic 
Death? Very well, I accept, for 
I am your choice, your decision: yes, I am Spain (p. 183). 


In the play On the Frontier (New York, 1938) the City is similarly seen as man’s 
natural goal: thousands “have worked and will work/To master necessity./To 
build the city where/The will of love is done . . .” (p. 120). 

But the imperfect actual City is also present in the poems of this period. 
In “Crisis” 


Our Tears well from a love 
We have never outgrown; our cities predict 
More than we hope; . . . (p. 170) 


“The Capital” betrays us “to belief in our infinite powers,” as it hides away 
“Factories where lives are made for a temporary use” and “rooms where the 
lonely are battered/Slowly like pebbles into fortuitous shapes” (p. 100). “The 
Unknown Citizen ” (p. 142) lives not in the City but a depersonalized State. In 
the sonnet sequence called “In Time of War” the one use of the city (IV, p. 320) 
presents it as decadent. The Commentary to this sequence makes three key uses 
of the image. Of the scientific revolution and its results, Auden notes: “Self 
was the one city,/The cell where each must find his comfort and his pain” (p. 340). 
The delusion offered by Hitler’s Germany was that 


The State is real, the individual is wicked; 
. . . We will build the Perfect City time shall never alter 
Our Law shall guard you like a cirque of mountains (p. 342). 


And our civilization is accused of failure, “for in your city/Only the man behind 
the gun had free will” (p. 345). 


*Another Time (New York, 1940), p. 100. The passage was excluded from Collected 
Poems; the possible reasons are suggested by J. W. Beach, Auden Canon, pp. 50-52. 
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These negative city-images imply a positive belief in the Just City as part 
of their effect, but it is significant that in Sonnet XIII (p. 326), “The Voyage” 
(p. 168), and “The Prophets” (p. 99), Auden employs the vaguer image of the 
Good Place. This indicates uneasiness with the image of the City, distrust of 
man’s unaided power to realize this goal. This distrust reaches full expression 
in “Kairos and Logos” (p. 11), noted by Spears as first published in 1939 but not 
reprinted until 1945. The first section of this sestina anticipates the later poetry, 
as for the first time the City is placed in the context of the Incarnation. “The 
civil world” of Rome originates from self-love, yet the Christians who “came 
to life within a dying order” do not totally reject it, but pray: ““O Thou who 
lovest, set its love in order.” Auden is to explore the implications of this poem 
in the oratorio, “For the Time Being” (1944). 


From 1936 to 1940 then Auden’s poetry shows the City becoming a central 
symbol. Even the human person is sometimes seen as the City in microcosm: 
Matthew Arnold is called “a dark disordered city” (p. 53), and Yeats’ death is 
described in terms of the invasion of a city (p. 48). The contrast and occasional 
blending of negative and positive connotations show that the symbol is still in 
the process of development and is gradually being placed in a religious context, 
as in the last line of “Pascal” (p. 89): “cities that exist for mercy and for 


judgment.” 


After 1940 Auden uses the City with increasing frequency and complexity 
under the impact of Christian beliefs and the influence of the work of Charles Wil- 
liams and Charles N. Cochrane.’ The City presents one temptation from “The 
Quest” (p. 253); the image is totally negative in its connotations. But “New 
Year Letter” projects its basic concepts through a positive use of the image: 


*Richard Hoggart has shown the influence of Williams’ The Descent of the Dove 
(London: Religious Book Club, 1939), acknowledged by Auden in The Double Man (New 
York, 1941). In his introduction to a reprint of the book (1956), Auden states “I have been 
reading and re-reading The Descent of the Dove for some sixteen years now and I find 
it a source of intellectual delight and spiritual nourishment which remains inexhaustible” 
(p. xii). Hoggart does not note other works by Williams that have also influenced Auden, 
He Came Down from Heaven (1938); the novels, Descent into Hell (1937) and All Hallows’ 
Eve (1945); and the poems in Taliessin through Logres (1938) and The Region of the 
Summer (1944). 

Auden reviewed Charles N. Cochrane’s Christianity and Classical Culture in the New 
Republic, Vol. CXI (1944), p. 373-376. Spears shows the extent of its influence on Auden’s 
thought (pp. 410-411, 414-415). 
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at the opening of the poem a few people achieve the City momentarily through 
the experience of art: 


Buxtehude as we played 
One of his passacaglias made 
Our minds a civitas of sound 
Where nothing but assent was found, 
For art had set in order sense 
And feeling and intelligence 
And from its ideal order grew 
Our local understanding too (p. 266). 


Later in the poem Auden declares that America, more clearly than Europe, 
shows “To what conditions we must bow/In building the Just City now” (p. 311). 
The poem closes with a prayer that places the City in a fully Christian context: 


Instruct us in the civil art 

Of making from the muddled heart 

A desert and a city where 

The thoughts that have to labor there 
May find locality and peace (p. 315). 


“A desert and a city” — the poem quotes from St. Antony the Hermit, 
“our life and death are with our neighbour,” *° and declares that “free confession 
of our sins,” recognition that “the powers/That we create with are not ours” 
(p. 314), and purgation must come before the Just City can be attempted. Man’s 
desire to build the City is now seen as part of the divine order: ““O da quod jubes, 
Domine” (p. 315). 

The two long poems first published in 1944 show important developments 
of the image within the context of Auden’s new beliefs. Prospero in “The Sea 
and the Mirror” says that he “wept at giving a city,/Common warmth and 
touching substance, for a gift/In dealing with shadows” (p. 353). Art is thus 
seen not only as a “civitas” but as a temptation from responsibility to the City, 
and Prospero must work out his salvation not on the island but in Milan. 
Alonso in the same poem advises his son on the state of mind necessary to 
the ruler: 

At the end of each successful day 
Remember that the fire and the ice 
Are never more than one step away 
From the temperate city; it is 

But a moment to either (p. 368). 


1°Williams refers to this as one of “the great doctrines of interchange, of the City” 
(The Descent of the Dove, p. 46). 
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But there is no real development at the end of Alonso’s speech of the contrast 
between “the temperate city” and “the new love” Alonso has seen: the loss 
of the former may lead to the latter, and that is all. 

“For the Time Being” attempts to explore this contrast further and to 
reconcile the images. While the Garden is a dominant image in this poem, 
Auden does not make the simple turn to the Garden from the City: if, as 
John Heath-Stubbs suggests, the latter is associated with Experience, the former 
with Innocence, in modern poetry,"' Auden does not indulge, as Dylan Thomas 
does, in a retreat to the Garden, a nostalgic longing for lost innocence. 

What occurs in the poem is the failure of Rome, “the temperate city,” 
which is necessary before “the new love” of the Incarnation can be realized. 
Caesar’s claim to have established the “Just Society” (p. 431) and the narrator’s 
comment that 


We know very well, we are not unlucky but evil, 
That the dream of a Perfect State or no State at all, 
To which we fly for refuge, is a part of our punishment (p. 435) 


show Auden reluctant to use the City for the negative connotations of these 
passages. Somewhat inconsistently Simeon’s speech later in the poem lists, 
among the many ways by which man sought to avoid the consequences of the 
Fall, “any code of equity and obligation upon which some society had not yet 
been founded,” and the Chorus supplies the pungent comment, “Lions came 
loping into the lighted city” (p. 449). Auden is clearly moving towards a new 
use of the image in which the Just City as a hope for an earthly future distracts 
from man’s eternal destiny and the vision of it is a consequence of the Fall. 
Herod’s speech must been seen in the light of these passages; his goal is clearly 
the “lighted city” of the secular humanist (his prose at times echoes Marcus 
Aurelius, and its style is in part a parody of Gibbons’); quite rightly he sees 
Christianity as the gravest danger and decides with reluctance that it must be 
eliminated.** 


The poem does not however present the Just City as merely a tempting 
illusion. The Angels announce to the Shepherds that 


11Faber Book, p. 24. 

1a the injunction, “Whosoever will come after me, let him deny himself and take 
up his cross, and follow me,’ and the distinction between the Kingdom of Heaven and the 
Kingdom of this world, contradict the classical hope of a perfect polis.” The Enchaféd 
Flood (New York; Random House, p. 9, n). 
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the new born Word 
Declares that the old 
Authoritarian 
Constraint is replaced 
By his Covenant 
And a city based 
On love and consent 
Suggested to men, . . . (p. 440) 


“Suggested” is the key word. The Incarnation does not establish an earthly Just 
City, but it offers a hope and a means of partially achieving it. The narrator’s 
last speech must be seen in the light of the above: 


But for the time being, here we all are, 
Back in the moderate Aristotelian city 
Or darning and the Eight-fifteen, where Euclid’s geometry 
And Newton’s mechanics would account for our experience, (p. 465) 


where, aware of his destiny, man must redeem The Time Being from insignifi- 
cance. Auden attempts here to reconcile the gap between “the temperate city” 
and “the new love,” and in their last song the Chorus enjoins: 


He is the Truth 
Seek Him in the Kingdom of Anxiety. 
You will come to a great city that has awaited your return for years (p. 466). 


“For the Time Being” thus shows Auden beginning to explore the con- 
sequences for the City of the belief he expressed in 1941: “Agape is that Eros 
mutated by Grace, a conversion, not an addition.” 7° 


IV 


The Age of Anxiety (New York, 1947) has its setting in the actual City, 
but otherwise, in tracing the attempts of its four characters to escape from it, 
the poem makes significant use of the image only in the negative Metropolis of 
Part III and in Part IV, “The Dirge,” which Spears finds “dominated by the 
City symbol.” Here the longing for the Just City takes the illicit form of desiring 
a leader who will relieve man of all responsibilities. 

It is in shorter poems, written during the same period and collected in Nones 
(New York, 1951), rather than in The Age of Anxiety, that Auden continues to 
explore the complexities of the City. These poems carry into action the beliefs 


18*Fros and Agape,” p. 757. 
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Auden stated explicitly in prose at about the same time. He finds that the 
difference between the Romantic and the modern poet is that our age is one 


in which the heroic image is not the nomad wanderer through the desert 
or over the ocean, but the less exciting figure of the builder, who renews 
the ruined walls of the city. Our temptations are not theirs. We are 
less likely to be tempted by solitude into Promethean pride: we are far 
more likely to become cowards in the face of the tyrant who would 
compel us to lie in service of the False City. (The Enchaféd Flood, 
p. 153). 


And he speculates that 


Perhaps history is forcing the intellectual, whether scientist or artist, into 
a new conception of himself as neither the respectable bard nor the 
anarchic aesthete, but as a member of the Loyal Opposition, defending, 
not for his own sake only but for all, the inalienable rights of the indi- 
vidual against encroachment by an overzealous government, with which, 
nevertheless, even though the latter deny it, he has a bond, their common 
love for the Just City.™* 


Several of the poems in Nones that may at first reading seem unrelated to 
the image of the City actually require its implied presence, as Auden fulfills his 
concept of the poet as defender by occupying “the suburb of dissent” (Dedicatory 
Poem). His concession that the Herods in their own way love the Just City 
but are apt by their limited views to establish the False City produces a certain 
gentleness, mixed with the comic view, not present in his earlier work. “The 
Managers” (p. 36) are “quiet/Men, working too hard in rooms that are much too 
big,” who bear the burdens of “the weak,/The inattentive seeking/Someone to 
blame. .. .” “To rule must be a calling,” the poem decides, “like surgery or 
sculpture,” but the conclusion adds an ironic qualification to the reluctant admira- 
tion and sympathy: the managers belong “To the very select indeed,” for whom, 
if they make a wrong move, “there will be places on the last/Plane out of 
disaster”: 


No, no one is really sorry for their 
Heavy gait and careworn 
Look, nor would they thank you if you said you were. 


Apollo in “Under Which Lyre” (p. 64) is the good of the managers, who 
“never shrink/From boring jobs but have to think/Their work important,” and 
who receive “Respect perhaps, but friendship never” from the followers of 


‘Introduction to Poets of the English Language (New York: Viking, 1950), volume V, 
p. xxv. 
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Hermes, who “love to play.” Respect is given in the concession that Hermes 
could never run the world satisfactorily; but Apollo is never satisfied “to leave 
the self alone”: “His common sense in secret schemes/To rule the heart.” 
Hermes represents both weakness and strength in man: considered in relation 
to the City images of other poems, his desire for play comes from his knowledge 
that the actual City on earth is always an imperfect image of the final City for 
which he longs. If he does not take the attempts of Apollo to found a Just City 
seriously enough, Apollo takes them too seriously; he does not see them in 
proper perspective, and his attempts to subject Hermes to his goal result in dis- 
aster: official art, useful knowledge, courses in Commercial Thought, Public 
Relations, Hygiene, Sport. Auden ends his poem with a rousing, amusing call to 
the defense of Hermes against Apollo: “we, the unpolitical,/Shall beat him yet.” 

This theme of praise (always qualified) for man’s weakness in accepting 
responsibility, as a sign of his unconscious knowledge that the true Just City 
is not of this world, is echoed in several other poems. “In praise of Limestone” 
(p. 13) figures it in terms of landscape. While the saints-to-be are right to seek the 
ascetism of granite, and the Caesars right to seek clays and gravel, yet the lime- 
stone landscape ‘‘calls into question/All the Great Powers assume,” as a reminder 
that the ease of perfect union, “a faultless love/Or the life to come,” is the real 
goal. “Ischia” (p. 25) too offers a place of rest “from soiled productive cities” 
where “we believe that our/Lives are as welcome to us as/Loud explosions to 
your saints.” 

The other side of this theme is explored however with a rich irony in 
“Under Sirius” (p. 45). Fortunatus, a poetic son of Hermes, longs for the end 
of the world because he is bored with the temporal city and is warned of the 
dangers of thinking of politics and of religions in purely aesthetic terms. 


If most of the poems in Nones so far discussed seem to indicate that Auden 
is concerned too exclusively with the False rather than the Just City, it must be 
remembered that they constitute a defense of the latter by refusing to take 
seriously the claims of the former. In particular the poems that celebrate man’s 
brief moments of peace share the theme of “Music is International”: “The 
sensible soul/Will rejoice at the sudden invasion/Of any joy,” and therefore 
“Even the dinner waltz in/Its formal way is a voice that assaults/International 
wrong” (p. 74). St. Augustine wrote that “Even the heavenly city, while in its 
state of pilgrimage, avails itself of the peace of earth . . . and makes this earthly 
peace bear upon the peace of heaven” (The City of God, XIX, 17). 


“Prime” (p. 11) puts in their proper order man’s temporary Edens and 
temporal responsibilities. The poet, fully awake but “between my body and 
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the day,” is in the state of “Adam still sinless in our beginning/Adam still 
previous to any act.” But he draws breath: 


the cost 
No matter how is Paradise 
Lost of course and myself owing a death. 
. and my name 
Stands for my historical share of care 
For a lying self-made city. 


Responsibility for the temporal city remains, and return to it is always necessary. 

Auden’s use of the image reaches its greatest complexity in ‘Memorial for the 
City” (p. 39). The epigraph is from Juliana of Norwich: “In the self-same point 
that our soul is made sensual, in the self-same point is the City of God ordained 
to him from without beginning.” This keynotes the entire poem which draws 
together all previous uses of the City symbol into an intricate pattern.’ 

The opening section contrasts the world of time and space seen by “The eye 
of the crow and the eye of the camera,” animal and machine, “Homer’s world, 
not ours,” with the world as seen by Christian revelation. In Homer’s world the 
crime of life is simply time: 


One enjoys glory, one endures shame; 
He may, she must. There is no one to blame. 


But we “among the ruins of the Post-Virgilian City” 


know without knowing there is reason for what we bear, 
That our hurt is not a desertion, that we are to pity 
Neither ourselves nor our city; .. . 


Aristotelian pity is impossible, since man is responsible for what has happened; 
our hurt is not the result of God deserting us; since this is true, then “We are 
not to despair” but must face the responsibility of reaching the City of God 
ordained to us. 

The second section of the poem traces the attempts of man to make the 
Post-Virgilian City a Just City. “The New City” of the Middle Ages rises on 
the rival allegiance to Pope and Emperor. Art is possible because “the facts and 
acts” of the City can mirror an eternal meaning; human love is possible, because 
“embraces expressed in jest/A more permanent tie.” The description of the 
medieval city continues from the efforts of logicians to establish “the Sane City” 
to Luther’s denunciation of this and his abasement of “the Sinful City” before 
God’s grace: “Henceforth division was also to be her condition.” Then the City 


My analysis of this poem owes much to Spears, as do my comments on the other 
poems in Nones. 
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“sundered by reason and treason” of the Renaissance arrives, and the gentleman’s 
city, grown rich through trade, of the Enlightenment. The Rational City becomes 
the Glittering City, denying or forgetting the existence of mystery, of “lawless 
spots”: these the Romantics, in a fine passage of praise, are seen as recovering: 
“Faithful without faith, they died for the Conscious City.” It is notable that 
none of these attempts is regarded satirically, though wit is always present: the 
implication is that they were doomed to failure since the Just City can never be 
established in time. 

Section III presents us with the present scene again: “The barbed wire runs 
through the abolished City.” The title of the poem becomes clear: this is a 
memorial for the temporal City, commemorating man’s attempts to make of it a 
Just City, and recording his failure at its clearest in our time. The memorial 
exists as a reminder of the City of God man must finally reach. The barbed wire 
gains power as a symbol through this section, evoking vividly the gap between 
the temporal and eternal; where it is present 


The humor, the cuisine, the rites, the taste, 
The pattern of the City, are erased. 


The barbed wire is finally seen as “behind the mirror,” Auden’s special image 
for the reversal of values that takes place when the temporal is seen in terms of 
the eternal, and “Behind the wire/which is behind the mirror” stands “our Image.” 
The image is man reduced to soul-in-flesh, stripped of the advantages of civiliza- 


tion; it is “the soul made sensual,” essential Man: 


Is it our friend? 
No; that is our hope; that we weep and It does not grieve, 
That for It the wire and the ruins are not the end; 
This is the flesh we are but never would believe, 

The flesh we die but it is death to pity; 

This is Adam waiting for His City. 


It is this image, Our Weakness, the Flesh, that speaks in the final section, 
fusing the theme anounced in the epigraph with the theme already seen in other 
poems that in man’s weakness may be his salvation since it prevents him from 
taking attempts to secure the City of God on earth too seriously. For this reason, 
as always when temporal events are seen from behind the mirror in Auden, the 
point of view is comic. In this final section it is Our Weakness that prevents art 
from ever wholly satisfying (“I heard Orpheus sing; I was not quite as moved as 
they say”), that never wholly succumbs to self-love (“I was not taken in by the 
sheep’s eyes of Narcissus’’), that rejects the abstract love of the Platonic Idea (“I 
fell asleep when Diotima spoke of love’’), that blocks the romantic lovers’ attempts 
at full earthly union (Tristan and Isolde “tried to poison me”), that is a barrier 
to the love of the ideal beauty of Faustus for Helen (“I know a ghost when I see 
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one”), that is no participant in pure evil (“I was innocent of the sin of the Ancient 
Mariner”), that draws man back from attacking the apparent evil of God (‘time 
after time I warned Captain Ahab to accept happiness”). 

If the fact of flesh, of finiteness, has these negative uses, as checks to man’s 
attempts to secure the Just City illegitimately, it can also aid positively: 


Without me, Adam would have fallen irrecoverably with Lucifer. 
. .. . | rode with Galahad on his quest for the San Graal; 
without understanding I kept his vow. 


The poem ends with the rejection by the flesh of the temporal city as a final 
goal: the mirror image recurs, as does the image of the camera: 


As for Metropolis, that too great city; her delusions 
are not mine. 
Her speeches impress me little, her statistics less; 
to all who dwell on the public side of her 
mirrors resentments and no peace. 
At the place of my passion her photographers are 
gathered together; but I shall rise again to hear 
her judged. 


In the poems collected in The Shield of Achilles (New York, 1955) Auden 
calls himself an “Arcadian” and is concerned with man’s relation to Nature more 
than his relation, as in Nones, to History. But the City continues to be central, 
explicitly or implicitly, to his poetry. The “Bucolics” are written from an urbane 
viewpoint; these wry inversions of pastorale find no Garden of escape from the 
need for “a polis like that/To which, in the name of scholars everywhere, Gaston 
Paris pledged his allegiance/As Bismarck’s siege guns came within earshot” 
(p. 29). “The Shield of Achilles” (p. 35) contrasts “the classical hope of a perfect 
polis” with the totalitarian city and its ruins. 

Most important, “Prime” (p. 63), originally printed in Nones, now opens 
the Good Friday sequence, “Horae Canonicae,” with its awakening to “my his- 
torical share of care/For a lying self-made city.” ‘‘Terce” contrasts the private 
altruism of judge and executioner with “the high works of Justice” that preserve 
the temporal city by means of the Crucifixion. “Sext” praises those men who 
have vocation, capable of “forgetting themselves in a function,” for without them 
men would be “slaves of Dame Kind, lacking/all notion of a city,” but it is also 
true that without them “at this noon, for this death,/there would be no agents”; 
the men who possess authority and achieve incarnations of “Fortitude, Justicia, 
Nous,” are also praised, for “we owe them . . . the courtesies of the city,” but 
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without them, “there would be no authority/to command this death.” The ordinary 
citizen participates in the death by becoming not a member of the city but one of 
the “crowd,” worshipping “the Prince of this world.” “Nones” offers the indivi- 
dual’s attempt to elude guilt for “This mutilated flesh, our victim.” “Vespers” 
depicts an encounter at twilight in the city between the poet, an Arcadian,” and 
his Anti-type a “Utopian”: “between my Eden and his New Jerusalem, no treaty 
is negotiable.” The poem suggests that the chance meeting is “also a rendezvous 
between accomplices,” who 


remind the other (do both, at bottom, desire truth?) of that half of their 
secret which he would most like to forget, 

forcing us both, for a fraction of a second, to remember our victim 
(but for him I could forget the blood, but for me he could forget the 
innocence) 

On whose immolation (call him Abel, Remus, whom you will, it is one 
Sin Offering) arcadias, utopias, our dear old bag of a democracy, are 
alike founded: 

for without a cement of blood (it must be human, it must be innocent) 
no secular wall will safely stand. 


“Compline” (p. 81) confesses the mystery of what has happened, muses on the 
possibility ‘““That constellations indeed/Sing of some hilarity beyond/All liking 
and happening,” but prays to “Accept our separations”; moves into sleep, “For 
the end, for me as for cities,/ Is total absence,” for the sake of “the rhythm/Past 


measure or comprehending”; and ends in prayer to be spared “in the youngest 
day” when “I shall know exactly/what happened from noon till three.” The 
sequence closes with “Lauds” (p. 84), with awakening “In solitude, for company.” 

“Horae Canonicae” has thus shown the City of Man as responsible because 
of its imperfections and man’s sinfulness, for the Crucifixion, as requiring “the 
cement of blood” for its “secular walls” to exist. And yet the City is seen with 
sympathy as well as guilt and with hope that its action may be forgiven, that it 
may partake of an “unknowable justice.” 


VI 


We have seen then how the image of the City has developed in Auden’s 
poetry and has been a major symbol in expressing his central themes. To sum- 
marize: Auden moves from a use of the City as a symbol of social disorder and 
decay to a more complex use of it as a goal, but one which may be perverted 
by attempts to realize it by illicit means, and finally to highly complex use of the 
City seen as man’s final goal outside time which impels him to a temporal city 
as long as he is on earth. The temporal city is always imperfect, and it may seek 
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to be an end not a means and therefore may tempt man from seeking the Real 
City. Eros is good, but not enough; it must be mutated by Agape. 

Auden has not given us the heroic image “of the builder, who renews the 
ruined walls of the city.” He has been more concerned in his recent work with 
placing the events of the City of Man in the light of the City of God, as a reminder 
that the former should not be taken too seriously, rather than with such an 
exploration of the total relationship between the two as we find in the work of 
Charles Williams. And his image of the City has, for some tastes, been too 
generalized, even in the Roman poems, lacking “common warmth and touching 
substance.” These are limitations, originating in modern political conditions as 
well as in Auden’s natural bent for the satirical and the typical, rather than 
failures. It is enough to say that Auden has produced from the tensions embodied 
in the image of the City some of the best poetry of our time and that, as his future 
work may show, he has not yet exhausted the potentialities in this major symbol."* 


2*Seven of Auden’s latest poems have appeared in a pamphlet, The Old Man’s Road 
(New York, 1956), and five others in Rolfe Humphries ed., New Poems by American Poets 
(New York, 1957). None of them makes central use of the image, but with a poet as 
prolific as Auden, this cannot be taken to mean that he has abandoned it. 
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The Work of the Church in the University 


Four Obstacles 


JOHN S. DULEY 


For over ten years an intense and helpful discussion of the life and mission 
or the nature and work of the Church has been going on. There is much general 
agreement about the work of the Church. It is agreed that the responsibility for 
this work belongs to the congregation and not just to the clergy. In fact it is 
always being said that the laymen are the most important part of the congregation 
in the carrying out of its work. The work of the Church is seen as four-fold: 


1. Worship. 

2. Nurture or edification; the strengthening of the faith, the belief in trust, 
of those who already believe. 
Evangelism; the confrontation of those outside the Church with the 
Gospel. 
Witness or redemptive action; participation in God’s redemptive activity 
in the world; working to bring society and its institutions in line with 
what God intends. 


These four tasks which comprise the work of the Church are beautifully ex- 
pressed in the biblical image of the life-giving stream. Ezekiel, in the later chapters 
of the book which bears his name, describes a vision which he has of the Temple 
of God. In the forty-seventh chapter, he writes of a stream which flows out from 
the sanctuary of God through a desert land, bringing life wherever it flows. 

The Church, as the People of God, is meant to be that life-giving stream. 
It is in and for the world that the Church must do its work on behalf of God. 

This ten-year-long discussion has influenced much of our thinking about the 
Church’s work in the university. The task used to be conceived of as a special 
ministry of clergymen to students. It can no longer be thought of in these terms. 
The work of the Church, properly conceived, is the responsibility of all Christians, 
faculty, staff, graduate students, undergraduates, and university pastors, within the 
university. It is their corporate responsibility to be God's life-giving stream in 
their particular institution of higher education. Concretely this means that the 
work of worship, nurture, evangelism, and witness belong to a Christian com- 
munity. The functions of that community will include worship, mutual spiritual 


The Rev. John S. Duley is Associate Pastor for Lay Training, Indianola Presbyterian 
Church, adjacent to the campus of Ohio State University, and was formerly Presbyterian 
University Pastor at the Pennsylvania State University. This article is drawn from a longer 
essay which has been circulated in mimeograph form and widely discussed during the past 
two years. 
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help and pastoral care of one another, the opportunity for serious study of 
theology, the Bible, and ethics for all, including faculty, staff, graduate and under- 
graduate students, the proclamation of the Gospel in relevant terms, the examina- 
tion of the basic presuppositions of academic disciplines in the light of the basic 
assumptions of the Christian Faith about God, man, history, and epistemology, and 
engagement in dialogue with others in the university community who affirm other 
presuppositions, serious study of the issues which confront the university, and 
responsible participation in its institutional life in order to make it a fuller expres- 
sion of what God intends it to be. It must be remembered that this is not a job 
description for a University Pastor but for the Christian community in the 
university. 

While many people agree with this conception of the work of the Church 
in the university, no outstanding examples of its practical expression come to 
mind. The purpose of this paper is to deal with four of the obstacles which 
hinder the actualization of this conception of the work of the Church in the 
university. 


The Inadequacies of the Reformed Heritage 


John Calvin has been called the systematizer of Reformation theology. His 
influence, as a theologian and the founder of a university which prepared clergy- 
men for all of the Reformed Churches of Europe and where men of many Church 
traditions studied, was very widespread and is persistent. His was a tremendous 
contribution and for this we are all thankful. But there is one point at which 
the Institutes of the Christian Religion is lacking. It does not contain a thorough 
and systematic treatment of the nature and work of the Church but only deals 
with the question of the form of the Church. The classic formulation, “Whenever 
we see the Word of God sincerely preached and heard, whenever we see the 
sacraments administered according to the institution of Christ, there we can not 
have any doubt that the Church of God has some existence” (Institutes, Bk. IV, 
Ch. 1:9), has often been used in discussions about the Church, but this formulation 
is inadequate for use in understanding the nature and work of the Church. 

As this classic formulation stands it is an excellent definition of the minimum 
requirements to be met if there is to be any expression of the Church within the 
institutional framework. Many people, though, take this as a definitive statement 
of what conditions must be met if the Church is to exist in society, as the only 
conditions which determine its existence, and as the only conditions under which 
it can exist. If this were true, the Church would only exist during the services 
of worship in which the Word was preached and heard or the Sacraments admini- 
stered. In other words, when the preacher closes the Book and pronounces the 
benediction, “Church” is over. It ceases to exist until the next service is held. 
Calvin did not say this. He said that when these two conditions are fulfilled “we 
cannot have any doubt that the Church of God has some existence.” He does not 
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say that these are the only conditions under which the Church exists or that these 
are the only elements which mark its existence, but he is saying that any institution 
which claims to be an expression of the Church is so in some sense of the meaning 
of that word if the Word of God is sincerely preached and heard and the Sacra- 
ments are administered according to the institution of Christ. He does not deal 
systematically in the Institutes with the nature and work of the Church but is 
principally concerned to describe its form or structure as an institution. He was 
caught in his own historical situation. He was defining over against Roman 
Catholicism what essential things must go on within the life of a formal organiza- 
tion for it in some sense to be an expression of the Church. 

This traditional formula is based on an incomplete doctrine of the Church. 
Calvin does not deal with the Church as the Body of Christ or as the Royal 
Priesthood in any serious sense. Even in the commentary on I Corinthians, 
Ch. 12:12-27, Calvin speaks only about the necessity of Christians accepting 
their station or talents without grumbling. He sees this passage only as teaching 
Christians to guard against ambition and jealousy in order to protect the unity of 
the Church. This misses the central point that it is the whole Church which 
has been given the ministry or work of the Church. In writing on the Church 
(Institutes, Bk. 4, Ch. 1: 1) he writes about the Church from the perspective of it 
being the Mother of the members rather than the chosen instrument of God or 
the Body of Christ. Granted she is our Mother, but in another sense we are the 
Church. Israel was chosen as the People of God, though it did not fully under- 
stand this, not to be favored but to be used of God for the fulfillment of his 
purpose. We are the new Israel, being first of all reconciled to God in Christ 
and nurtured in the Church, but also, as the old Israel, to be God’s chosen instru- 
ment to continue his work in the world. Calvin’s situation was such that he was 
almost forced to think in terms of a theocracy in which the Church and the state 
were the same body fulfilling different functions. In this way, since by law every- 
one had to attend church services, everyone had the Word preached to them and 
the sacraments administered to them. The Church through its ministers and the 
instrumentality of civil law was in touch with everyone. Thus the Church, through 
its own Church officers and the backing of the civil law, could mother the whole 
community. We cannot think in these terms today and justifiably would think 
it wrong to do so. In Calvin’s situation, it was impossible for him to see the laity 
and the clergy as the Body of Christ. The clergymen, supported by the civil law 
and used of the Holy Spirit, were in Calvin’s thought the means by which the 
work of the Church was done in the world. We live under the shadow of this 
orientation today. 

Calvin’s statement on the Church in the /nstitutes is based on an incorrect 
doctrine of the office of the clergy. Calvin has a higher doctrine of the office 
of the clergy than Scripture allows. As Professor Hendrick Kraemer has said 


Sometimes . . . one gets the suspicion that he [Calvin] is not only reading 
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the Scriptures and interpreting them as a faithful exegete but also an 
aristocratic humanist, having an instinctive distrust and abhorrence of the 
masses. Consider for instance the subordinate place he gave to the con- 
gregation as such in his structure of church government, which to him 
was the faithful interpretation of the sole divinely willed form of church 
constitution. He certainly is not right here. This, if our suspicion is 
true, has been and is a non-theological factor of great consequence.’ 


The following are some indications of this: the whole responsibility for both nur- 
ture and evangelism is placed on the ordained clergy (Jnstitutes, Bk. IV, Ch. 3): 
Calvin interprets the gifts which are given by the Holy Spirit in II Cor. 12:12-27 
as offices rather than as functions which can be fulfilled by various members 
at various times as the Spirit moves them (Bk. IV, Ch. 3:8); Calvin interprets 
II Cor. 5:20, which speaks about the ministry of reconciliation, as an exclusive 
responsibility of the clergy (Bk. ITV, Ch. 1:22). 


In our day therefore a continuation of the Reformation is needed. The 
functions of the clergy and of the laity need to be seen in their proper perspective. 

The continuation of the Reformation in our day means a radical reorientation 
of all of our thinking about, as well as many of our attitudes towards, the Church. 
We, as Calvin did, think of the Church as our mother. This may be unconscious 
but it is built right into the very structure of our churches and our thought 
patterns, as well as into our emotional attitudes. It is a powerful unconscious 
image which is operative in our minds. What does it mean that we think 
of the Church as our mother? With this image operative within our minds, 
we do not think of ourselves as the Church, but the Church is something of which 
we are on the outside. The Church is out there somewhere. It is thought of as 
doing something to or for us. We often do things for it, as we would for our 
earthly mother, when we are asked. With this image in our minds, the minister’s 
role in the Church gets involved with the mother image and doing things the 
minister asks us to do gets equated with doing things for the Church. The Church 
is never referred to as our mother in the New Testament. The New Testament 
images of the Church are in direct contrast with this. Instead of the Church 
being something outside of ourselves, we are the Church. The Body of Christ, the 
Royal Priesthood, the People of God, and most of the other images in the New 
Testament include us within them. When we do something it is the Church 
acting, not our doing something for the Church. The Christian’s task is not to 
support the Church but to be the Church in the world. The image most frequently 
used in the New Testament is that of the Body of Christ. We as the Body of 
Christ have his reconciling work to do in the university. The Church’s work in 
ih the university is not a mothering operation done to students and faculty mem- 


Hendrick Kraemer, Religion and the Christian Faith, London: Lutterworth Press, 
1956, p. 378. 
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bers on the periphery of the university but a service rendered unto men and their 
society on behalf of Christ by God’s people, at the very heart of the university. 

Someone has characterized the Church today as a fully equipped army 
deployed in the field, in contact with the enemy, but the battle has never been 
joined. We instead are involved in a USO existence of group activities or program 
or in digging bigger and better dugouts and debating vigorously whether they 
ought to be Gothic or modern in design and whether the student discussion rooms 
ought to be painted beige, blue, or pink. We are so engrossed with our house- 
keeping duties for the Church, our mother, that we cannot act as the mighty 
army of God doing battle for him on the frontiers of life where men live and 
work. 

If we are to begin to accomplish the work of the Church in the university, 
the Reformation will have to be continued by replacing the dominant image of 
the Church as our mother with that of the Church as the Body of Christ or the 
militant People of God. 


The Confusion of Ministers about their Role in the Church 


The second obstacle to the proper fulfillment of the work of the Church is 
that ministers lack a clear understanding of the office of the clergy in the Church. 
On the basis of recent research and study on the Ministry and Theological Educa- 
tion, Dr. Richard Niebuhr has pointed out that very few clergymen today have a 
clear conception of their role and function in the Church.? Today’s minister 


knows and is well trained to fulfill each particular duty which he performs, but 
these duties are not seen as a part of a whole pattern fitted together for the 
fulfillment of a common goal. This is equally true for University Pastors as 
well. Throughout the history of the Church, ministers have largely performed 
the same functions; preaching, teaching, leading worship, administering the 
sacraments, calling on the people, and overseeing the life of the Church. But 
whenever there has been a clear conception of the office of the clergy, one of 
these functions has been regarded as primary and the other functions have been 
ordered so as to serve subordinately with it, the chief end which it served. Today, 
because there is no clear understanding of the office of the clergy, it is a frustrating 
calling for many men. They feel over-burdened with more responsibility than 
they can handle, and they have no criteria by which to determine what is of 
primary importance, what is secondary, and what is a waste of time. The lack of 
a clear understanding of their role in the Church dissipates their energies and 
abilities. There is a second problem. Having no sharply defined conception of his 
task, the University Pastor, as all other ministers, slides rather easily into the 
various roles expected of him by the secular community and by Christians as well. 
In the eyes of these people the University Pastor is the head of a student organiza- 


*H. Richard Niebuhr, The Purpose of the Church and Its Ministry, New York: Harper, 
1956. 
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tion (the more students who are regular participants in his program, the better), 
the representative of the Church in university affairs (the more active he is in 
respectable university affairs the better), and he is the director of a program 
whose success or failure is judged primarily by a secular standard (the more bustling 
the activities the better). His abilities and his success are judged on the basis 
of his popularity, how he measures up as the head of an organization, its represent- 
ative in the university, and the director of its program. At first sight this may 
seem like quite a good criterion for judging the worth of a University Pastor. It 
would be if his success in these terms resulted in the People of God in the university 
being and doing what God intends. It does not. The University Pastor’s success 
in representing the Church to the university (perverted witness), his successful 
attraction of participants to his program (perverted evangelism), and his involve- 
ment of students as “committee Christians” (perverted nurture) all serve only to 
rob the People of God of their responsibilities and to lull them into thinking that 
the work of the Church is being done. Instead of students and faculty members 
strengthening the faith of each other, together confronting their neighbors and 
colleagues with the Christian Gospel, and working together for social justice, 
righteousness, and peace in the university and the world; these tasks are turned 
over to the University Pastor. He is always under subtle pressure of an iceberg 
type (7/8 of it being hidden below the surface in the structure of personal 
relationships and longstanding attitudes in the community and in the Church) to 
act as if he were the Church. 

What needs doing today is not simply a listing of the various duties which 
the University Pastor must perform. Some ordering principle needs to be 
discovered which will make it possible for him to act in accordance with his 
proper function and which will eliminate the confusion of activities which make 
up his life. 

As that ordering principle, I would like to suggest that the ultimate goal of 
the University Pastor ought to be to help the Church, the People of God, the 
Christian students and faculty members, be and do what God intends for the 
Christian community in the University. If he accepts this as his ultimate goal, 
he wi'l find that the role of Teaching Elder provides a focus through which all 
of his duties — pastoral care, the conduct of worship, group work, teaching, 
the oversight of the Church, the administration of the sacraments, and preaching 
— will find new significance and meaning. 

What is a Teaching Elder? A Teaching Elder is nothing in his own right. 
He is something only in relation to God, whose truth he seeks to teach, and in 
relation to a Christian community, whose purpose under God he seeks to help it 
fulfill. His primary sphere of operation is limited to the Christian community. 
He is responsible for the edification, the upbuilding of these people into the Body 
of Christ; for the training of a Christian community as the People of God chosen 
to fulfill God’s purpose in the university and the world. He must help them 
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catch a vision of what they are meant to be and to do. He must work with them 
to provide the training and the support in fellowship for the doing of Christ’s 
work in the university. 

Equally important in any understanding of the role of Teaching Elder is 
the fact that he is one elder among many. A Teaching Elder must rediscover 
the New Testament understanding that Christ gives various gifts unto members 
of his Church for the fulfillment of the work of the Church: that some are called 
to be apostles (those sent into the world as special ambassadors), prophets, 
evangelists, pastors, teachers, administrators, helpers, healers. He must learn to 
recognize the gifts Christ gives, train students and faculty members in the use of 
these gifts, and work with them as members of a supporting community. 

The University Pastor, as a Teaching Elder, must lead from the middle. The 
way in which one carries out his responsibilities is very important since the task 
is to help a group of people discover and undertake their own tasks rather than 
to do something for them. There is an inherent tendency throughout the Church 
for the minister to give his leadership from the front of the group instead of from 
amongst his people. In the University Pastor’s situation the pressure is somewhat 
different. He is under pressure, because of an inherited pattern of working, to 
lead from behind. He is expected to be a group worker and resource person and 
ends up being a behind the scenes manipulator and an advisor to committee 
chairmen — the administrator of a program of activities. He has little or no 
teaching opportunities except in the study groups which often times tend to be 
peripheral to the program. He often times finds himself manipulating people 
and organizational machinery to get accomplished what he feels is important and 
still have the life of the group appear to be democratic. 

An outmoded group work orientation of having no predetermined body of 
content to present but starting where people are, with their interests and problems, 
and relying on the pooling of ignorance and the group process to lead somewhere 
without defining where that is, has dominated much of university work. 

To lead either from the front or from behind is wrong. The University 
Pastor needs to discover how to lead from the middle, from amongst the people. 
This means recognizing that Christ has given different gifts to the members of 
his Body, that all are equally important before him, but that each has a distinctive 
function to perform. 

The Teaching Elder, by calling, training, experience, and background has 
a grasp of doctrinal and Biblical truth. He must have a clear cut, working under- 
standing of the nature and work of the Church. He himself must refuse and he 
must refuse to let the Christian community of which he is a part act in any way 
which denies the work which they are meant to do and the nature which they are 
meant to have. He must recognize that he is powerless to manifest this nature 
or to do this work apart from the people. They are the ones who are involved 
in the very fabric of the university where this work must be done. They, and only 
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they, are in a position to know how the work can be done in the world. He cannot 
tell them how to carry out Christ’s work. He and they together, contributing their 
unique situational contributions and Christ-given-gifts, must discover in each 
circumstance what it means to be the Church and to do its work. 

This is such a crucial aspect of the challenge confronting the Church today 
that a word must be said about the importance of the process of discovering 
together what it means to be and do what God intends in the world. The best 
way I can do this is to cite an example of the working out of this process. 

Fourteen years ago, when the Church of England published its booklet, 
“Towards the Conversion of England,” the Vicar of the parish of Halton in Leeds, 
England, became concerned about the life of his parish in the terms of this 
booklet. He established a Parish Church Council (which is almost the equivalent 
of a Presbyterian Church Session) to assist him in the carrying out of the ministry 
and to determine parish policy (by parish policy is meant the basis on which the 
Church carries out its tasks.) On the basis of the following three principles they 
began to have weekly congregational meetings: 


1. The worshipping community can only become a working and witnessing 
community through the congregation struggling together to achieve it. 

2. The worshipping community must realize its vocation to be a slow steady 
leaven, growing under the discipline of the Spirit into a converting 
fellowship. 

3. Parish policy ought to be something which every member of the con- 
gregation feels he is constantly helping to create and carry out. 


In their congregational meetings the people of Halton considered such issues 
as, “Do we have a parish policy about admitting new members into the family 
of God?” This led to the follow-up of families who brought their children to the 
Parish Church to be baptized but never came again, to interviews with parents 
prior to the baptism of their children, and the discovery of other ways to act 
responsibly in admitting people into the family of God. In the fourteen years 
these congregational meetings have led to the establishment of house-churches on 
many of the streets of the parish which are led by laymen. Here the Bible is 
studiec, the faith discussed in relation to the world of work and family life, and 
Holy Communion is celebrated once a month. It has led to house meetings in the 
homes of lapsed baptized people of the parish in order that the laymen of the 
Church can come to know them and try to help them see the relevance of the 
Gospel for their lives. For the Church in Halton the Parish Meeting is also the 
opportunity to talk about everything pertaining to their life in the community as 
well. In the Parish Meeting and in the house-church the Gospel is brought to 
bear on the whole of the life of the people.* 

This is the sort of thing I have in mind; the Teaching Elder and the People 


*Ernest Southcott, The Parish Comes Alive, London: Mowbray, 1956. 
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of God working together to manifest the Church. I don’t mean the activities 
which have developed in Halton, but the process. The process of the People of 
God discovering together what it means in a particular situation to be and do 
what God intends. Working this way is not as natural and easy as it sounds. 
It is very easy and a real temptation to abandon the process. The temptation for 
the minister is to devise a scheme by which he feels the Church will be manifested 
and to impose it on the Christian community. It is a relatively simple matter to 
convince an Advisory Committee on University Work that this or that scheme 
would be a good way for the work to be carried on. The chances are that if it 
is presented for approval before this body, it will be rubber-stamped. Then, since 
it was the minister’s scheme in the first place, it will be up to him to impose it on 
the students and faculty by persuasion, subtle pressure, cajoling, exhortation, and 
veiled threats. If he is a powerful personality it may come off, but the Christian 
community will not be any nearer to realizing or manifesting the Body of Christ in 
the world. 

When one reads the account of what has been happening during the past 
fourteen years in Halton, one’s first reaction is to think, “How can the house- 
church be transplanted to the university scene?” We want to by-pass the process 
and transplant the results. That is a fatal mistake. The process of the Christian 
community waiting upon the Spirit and struggling together to be and do what God 
wants is most important. If the Christian community does not participate in the 
making of its own policy, it is not a body but simply a tool for the carrying out 
of the University Pastor’s policy or that of some other person or group, or it is 
simply the recipient of a program of activities. 

Another part of this second obstacle is the wrong connotations which are 
connected with the word “layman.” The term “layman” is misunderstood. We 
live in a time of intense specialization. In almost all areas of learning and skill 
now a man must be an expert. The knowledge we have amassed concerning our 
world is so vast that no one can grasp more than a small segment of it in a thorough 
enough manner to be competent. When he does he is known as an expert or a 
professional in that field. All others are known as laymen. The label “layman” 
when used in this frame of reference means “ignorant one” or “one unqualified 
by training or experience to express an opinion or to act.” This meaning of the 
term has been transferred to the Church where it is completely out of place. The 
Biblical meaning of laymen or laity (‘laos’) is “the People of God.” In other 
words it means not the unqualified but the qualified: ‘Those who are called to 
act on God’s behalf in the world.” 

This misunderstanding of the term “layman” leads to the situation in which 
the layman is seen as the clergyman’s helper. A good layman is then one who 
is active in the Church’s program. A good Christian student is one who is 
extremely active in the student program and spends a great amount of time in the 
denominational center. This attitude is well illustrated by what happened at a 
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recent conference on faith and work. In a discussior group made up of public 
school teachers the leader was directing the group’s attention to a consideration 
of the relationship of their faith to their profession. Despite the fact that the 
leader continually brought the group back to the problem of faith and work, they 
insisted on talking about how to interest other teachers in teaching Sunday School. 
It was impossible for them to see any other dimension to the expression of their 
faith than working within the institutional structure of the Church. 


The Unrecognized Threat of Syncretism 


The third obstacle to the work of the Church in the university is that the 
Christian Faith is threatened by syncretism and the Church is unaware of it. We 
have been lulled into thinking that the work of the Church is being successfully 
carried out because so many people are interested in religion and are attending 
church. This phenomenon may more accurately point to the failure of success. 
Christianity has been and is being presented in many quarters in attractive 
packaging as simply an answer to man’s problems and as a helpful tool for better 
adjustment to the twentieth century American way of life. In our effort to be 
relevant we have perverted the Gospel. We have found ways to make our peace 
with the world and make a useful contribution to its way of life. We have assumed 
that the American way of life is a Christian way of life and that we are a Christian 
nation. We have given up our unique Christian message and have sought to syn- 
cretize it with the prevailing philosophy in which adjustment is held to be the 
summum bonum of life. We fail today to recognize the two worlds with which 
we are confronted: the realm of God and the realm of mammon. It may be 
more accurate to think about conceptions of reality which confront us, rather 
than “worlds.” We are deeply engrossed in the materialistic conception of reality 
and the easy identification much of American Protestantism makes between 
Christianity and a good, normal adjustment to this conception of reality. In fact 
we are so engrossed in it that we fail to see the order of reality with which God 
confronts us in Christ and in which he desires us to live. This basic conflict with 
the standards and values of society into which Christians are reconciled or “born” 
is seldom seen or presented clearly. We, presently and for some time to come, 
are constantly tempted to a syncretism of our faith and the cultural values and 
attitudes around us. We are confronted with a similar danger to that which con- 
fronts the younger churches in Asia as they seek to relevantly proclaim the Gospel 
in the terms of their culture. The difference between their situation and ours is 
that they are aware of this danger, we are not. 

In dealing with the problem of the younger churches, Dr. Hendrick Kraemer 
makes three suggestions which speak to our needs also: He says that the Church 
can only maintain itself and grow in such an environment by being, and con- 
tinuously becoming, true to her nature. This is the most positive, fruitful, and 
obedient (to Christ) answer to syncretism. This involves three elements: 
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The Church must demonstrate in its existence and life that it is really a 
community, reborn in Christ, conscious of being under His rule, discipline 
and grace. Not a community of Christians who live in fact more accord- 
ing to worldly than Christ-inspired notions. This primary concern about 
the quality of life of the community has to be taken in the Biblical sense, 
that is to say, not as a perfectionist effort, intent on polishing itself to 
an ever greater brightness and therefore becoming ever more introvert 
and dull, but longing, in spite of all imperfection and failure, to be His 
people... 

Therefore this continuous building of the Church (in its local expressions 
of Christian Community) in falling and rising again, implies necessarily 
openness to the world, witnessing in its midst, demonstrating the solidarity 
with and responsibility for the world, its problems and needs, because 
the true nature of the Church is missionary. She is sent into the world 
like Jesus Christ, her Savior and Lord, who entered into human life on 
behalf of the whole world (Jn. 20:21, 3:16).* 


One of the crucial problems of the Church in the university is how to provide 
for this corporate life. It is difficult to find words which adequately describe 
what is meant without implying that the corporateness has to be created. It is 
a gift of the Holy Spirit and yet so many factors in our society and culture serve 
as barriers to its expression; so many forces work against its manifestation that 


it seems as if we have to create it. The problem is to clear the ground of our 
cluttered, secularized, and idolatrous lives so that it can be experienced. The 
radical call to live by another order of reality than society believes in, in and of 
itself, necessitates our responding to the corporate existence offered us in Christ. 
A Christian style of life which expresses reality, as it is revealed to us in Christ, 
pre-supposes a corporate existence. 

The second means of dealing with syncretism which is suggested by Kraemer is 


to make a genuine knowledge of and regular intercourse with the Bible 
central in all spiritual nurture and education. This is different from 
knowing about the Bible . . . about its historical origin and the theories 
on that subject. Real initiation into the Bible is the only sure way of 
getting Christians immune to the subtly syncretistic temptation, and at the 
same time helping them to develop spiritual discernment and under- 
standing of the world in which they live and have to grow, and have to 
communicate with. Steep them in the Bible, because a real inner grasp 
of the prophetic-apostolic message of the Bible produces a far more living 
spiritual consciousness and discernment than any dogmatic or historical 
consciousness can.* 


“Kraemer, op. cit., pp. 408-12. 
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The third means of dealing with the threat of syncretism is 


to be always diligently aiming at having a strong minority in every con- 
gregation that knows in a simple way what the main tenets of the 
Christian Faith are, what their religious and ethical purport is, and why 
they must be proclaimed to the world.‘ 


In short, students and faculty must not be simply “committee-Christians,” but, 
with those who are ready, we must “leave behind the elementary teaching about 
Christ and go forward to adult understanding. Let us not lay over and over again 
the foundation truths ... No, if God allows, let us go on.” ° 


The Inadequacies of the Traditional Form of Student Work 


The fourth obstacle is the traditional form of the Church’s work in the uni- 
versity. Traditionally the work of the Church in the university is thought of as 
student work and as denominational in orientation and emphasis. It is done in 
a building located off the campus, under the direction of an ordained minister 
who is advised by a group of elected representatives of the denomination, clerical 
and lay, town and gown. 

It is off-campus and tends to be limited to undergraduates of a particular 
denomination who are interested in participating in a building-centered program 
of Christian fellowship and nurture. Their continued nurture in the faith is 
dependent upon their continuing as participants in the program. If they miss a 
Sunday or two, they are apologetic when they come back, and if they are not there 
regularly, they see only strange faces, lose touch with the in-group, and feel out 
of things when they come. Those who get involved in extra-curricular activities 
and fraternities or sororities in the university claim they haven’t time to come 
every Sunday night and to accept the house-keeping duties we lay upon them in 
order io keep the organization moving along. There are three factors here which 
are determinative in limiting the effectiveness of our work with undergraduates. 

Our continued work with students during their university career, in other 
words our work with upperclassmen, depends on their continued participation in 
our building-centered, off-campus program. If they quit coming, our work with 
them ceases. 

Many of the students who participate in our program as Freshmen move 
on to live a responsible life as members of the university community and no 
longer have time to participate in our building-centered, off-campus program to 
the level that wins them acceptance in the group. They are serving responsibly in 
the larger community but not from a Christian perspective nor with the support of 
a Christian community. 


Our program, even from a student point of view, tends to be the same stuff 


SHebrews, Ch. 6, J. B. Philips translation. 
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over and over again each year. There is no sense in which we start with people 
as they come to us and move them along as trained and supported laymen doing 
the work of Christ in the university. The orientation of our operation is a mother- 
ing one. We hope, through our various activities, that a number of students will 
be reached and during the course of their participation with us that they will 
grow in the knowledge and love of God. Our concern is for the Christian nurture 
of students but it seems to be independent of and unrelated to their calling to serve 
God in the world, i.e., the university. We do not recruit, train, and support our 
people for the doing of God’s work in the university. 

I may have overdrawn this picture for emphasis and I have totally ignored the 
exciting pioneering work being done by many groups, but the validity of this 
caricature of our work will be recognized. 

This description of the Church’s work in the university is the kind of mother- 
ing operation that is expected of the University Pastor by faculty and university 
staff, by fellow pastors, parents, and local churches, except they hope we will 
be more successful in holding on to our students than we are. Fortunately those in 
the denomination with national responsibility for this work are not satisfied with 
this traditional pattern. 

It is obvious that some radical reorientation needs to take place before the 
work of the Church in the university can be carried out properly. What changes 
need to occur? The central focus, conscious or unconscious, of denominational 
student work is on Christian nurture. This would be all right if it were seen as 
preparation for fulfilling the work of the Church, but it is usually an unfocused, 
vague nurture program seen as an end in itself. The only legitimate reason for 
any Christian nurture is to gather a sustaining Christian community within which 
men and women can be recruited, trained, and supported for the fulfillment of their 
work as the People of God in the university. The focus must not be on gathering 
people for Christian fellowship only but to recruit, train, support, and move with 
them in the life of the university as they seek to be God’s life-giving stream. The 
University Pastor must view the denominational aspect of his task as that of being 
the Teaching Elder of a Christian community that trains and supports its people 
in their service of Christ in the university. As he moves with them in the fulfill- 
ment of their work in the university it will become necessary to work for the 
creation of an ecumenical agency or ecumenical groups in the university which 
undertake the work of the Church in the natural groups where men live and work. 
It is here that the work of the Church must be done. The fulfillment of the work 
of the Church in the university can only be done effectively if it is done 
ecumenically. 


The university is a unique community and does not have denominational 
institutions as a part of its social structure, as do our cities and towns. To try 
to carry out the work of the Church, the People of God, denominationally within 
the University is to use a frame of reference which makes no sense to members 
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of the university and imposes another division upon an already extremely frag- 
mented community. More important than this, it is an offense to Christ to seek to 
fulfill his work in the university in a divided fashion. Members of the university 
may have to meet denominationally for worship and nurture because of our 
historic situation, but when they seek to fulfill the work of being God’s life-giving 
stream in the university they must operate ecumenically. 

If the Church is to come alive in the university and do the work of Christ 
within the fabric of university life, then the People of God must be gathered in 
the university where men live and work and not in artificial communities of our 
choosing. We must discover where communities or natural groupings (living unit 
or work communities) exist within the university and gather the People of God 
in those communities to do God’s work and not try to impose some neat organiza- 
tional structure upon the university or to set up something outside of it to our own 
liking. We must not be blind to the social fact that the university is really a 
multiversity. We must discover the social realities of our situation or our evan- 
gelism will be a hopeless invitation addressed to men and women where they are 
not to come to a place where they do not want to come.° 

If the work of the Church in the university is to be done, the University Pastor 
will not have one Christian community to work with but several. He must involve 
himself with staff and faculty members and with graduate students in seeking 
with them to fulfill this work. This too must be done denominationally and 
ecumenically. The University Pastor must involve himself as a Teaching Elder 
with these members of the university in the adventure of discovering what it means 
to be the People of God in the university and to do God’s work. There is no 
easy answer as to how this can be accomplished. No traditional pattern of work- 
ing can be applied, but together, under the leadership of the Spirit, they must 
discover what God would have them be and do. 

Any study of the obstacles which currently hinder the proper fulfillment 
of the work of the Church in the university leaves one in a depressed state of 
mind. This need not be. Dr. Visser ’t Hooft reminds us in his book, The Renewal 
of the Church, that the People of God have always denied their true nature and 
failed in the fulfillment of their appointed task. The obstacles discussed in this 
paper show that this is true of God’s Chosen People today. The thing that changes 
this situation from one of hopeless despair to a joyous adventure is that it is 
God who renews his People. The renewal of the Church is not our responsibility 
to initiate, plan, and accomplish. No, we are called instead to participate in God’s 
renewal of his Church. Our responsibility is to be sensitive to the work of his 
Spirit and to be faithful and obedient in participating in his renewing activity in the 
Church. There is evidence today that God is renewing his Church. We are 
called to joyous participation in this renewal. 


*Hans Ruedi Weber, “The Church in the House,” The Laity, No. 3, April 1957. 
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The Church, the College, 
and Human Values 


J. DONALD BUTLER 


A long-standing assumption implicit in Christian education at the secondary 
and college level yet needing critical examination is that human culture is somehow 
essential to the making of the Christian man. This assumption has two parts 
which may be designated the general and the specific. The general assumption is 
that education in human values is essential to becoming a Christian man. The 
specific assumption concerning the function of the Christian college is that it is 
the mission of the Christian college to combine human values as represented in 
the liberal arts, on the one hand, and Christian faith, on the other. These 
assumptions indicate two major questions having critical significance for all who 
are concerned with the place of religion in higher education. (a) The first is, 
How essential to Christian faith and life is human culture? (b) And the second 
which follows from it is, What consequence does the answer to this question 
have for any program of higher education which is intended to be Christian? 


An attempt at some historic perspective on these questions is necessary to 
a critical examination of them. In the earliest days of the Church Christians 
recognized some necessity for guidance and discipline which would enable them to 
live in the midst of a secular culture. Clement in writing his /nstructor in the 
second century tried to give such guidance to mature Christians. He did very well 
in the admonition to all that Christ is our teacher. But in going into detail about 
the Christian life, he depicted a pattern of life which may be Christian but certainly 
is not the only Christian pattern of life, nor need it be considered essential to 
Christianity. 

Augustine in the fifth century struggled with the problem in broader terms. 
In his Confessions he saw no reason why a young man should have to learn 
grammar and the proper use of words by reading literature which was heavily 
impregnated with stories of man’s evil deeds. But yet he became a teacher of 
rhetoric and in his mature life when he was bishop in the Church, apparently 


Dr. J. Donald Butler is Professor of Christian Education at Austin Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary and author of Four Philosophies and Their Practice in Education and 
Religion. 
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assumed that somehow human culture is a basis for achieving human virtue, and 
that human virtue is somehow connected with the Christian religion. 

It is well known today of course that Thomas Aquinas in the thirteenth 
century, and much of the Roman Catholic tradition since, intertwined human cul- 
ture, especially as epitomized in Aristotle, with the Christian religion. This has been 
facilitated in part by its convenient categories of natural theology and divine 
theology. 

Martin Luther in the sixteenth century may have had less enthusiasm for the 
marriage of the culture of man and the Christian faith than his predecessors. At 
least he put his knowledge of Greek and Hebrew to good use in translating the 
Bible for the common people. There are some indications however that he may 
have been more interested in the German Volksschule, a simple elementary school 
for the common people, than he was in the traditional classical school attended by 
the few, the Gymnasium. But there was no fundamental break in Luther from 
the accepted union of the study of human culture and the study of the Christian 
religion. In Calvin this acceptance was equally clear. When he established the 
College of Geneva, he added the study of Greek to the more generally required 
study of Latin. But there was apparently no inclination to break with the 
classical tradition in education which was implicit in Roman Catholicism. John 
Amos Comenius, a less profound Reformer of a hundred years later, who came 
close enough to our American situation to have been invited to be President of 
Harvard College, offered no reforms in this quarter either. He enthusiastically 
sought to fuse together in one piece not only human culture and Biblical religion, 
but also for good measure natural science. 

It is no wonder then, as our predecessors established the first colleges in this 
country to train ministers and then later moved westward with the wagon trains 
to establish Church-related colleges, that they followed the pattern of a college 
in which human culture and human virtue were considered essential to the 
Christian religion, even when that religion was a fervently evangelistic one. They 
had no reason to question this particular tradition; it was almost as old as 
Christianity itself. 

It may be possible, however, that our position today is different. This tradi- 
tion should not be questioned in order to be rejected; but it should certainly be 
examined, the more to help us know what we are about in Christian higher educa- 
tion. Some elements in the changed situation may be mentioned. The Christian 
faith has a battle with secular thought today which is more acute than ever. 
Vocational education and technological specialties have ramified and spread 
higher education to such broad scope that it scarcely has any unity. Experimental 
philosophy and an experimental spirit has questioned as never before the validity 
of the heritage of the past, so often rather naively defended by teachers of the 
humanities. As a reaction, a defense of old bulwarks, or an honest search for 
genuine humanity in a day when our technology may destroy us, exponents of the 
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liberal arts are striking back. It may be said that this is with no little success 
and at times with considerable economic power. And along with these other 
strains of influence in higher education, Christian theology has come into a new 
significance. This new significance is misunderstood, I believe, when it is made 
simply a revival of theology. It is more than this. Old foundations are being 
questioned. The Fathers, especially in ancient times but also in the Reformation, 
are being studied critically as they were not before. Theology is not easily passed 
on from generation to generation as a body of doctrine. It is more often an active 
vital discipline of theologizing, in which the Church is hard at it, thinking its faith. 

Such crossfire as this has not and can not leave old assumptions about higher 
education untouched. We will do well to know what we are about when we 
bring true religion and human values together in the college. 


Il 


Having some perspective regarding the historical significance of the two 
questions which have been raised, we may now confront them more directly, 
looking first at the demands of human culture. John Amos Comenius was at 
least partly right in his Great Didactic, when he said, if man is to be made man, 
education must form him. We know that man is scarcely made a man by his 


biological birth. And what actually happens to him following his birth is that he 
is formed by whatever culture happens to surround him. The child born into the 
parochialism of the isolated hamlet will be formed by that limited culture. The 
child brought into the world in an ethnic settlement in a large city will be formed 
by that culture. And in a world of vast war machines, powerful nuclear devices, 
and gigantic industrial empires of steel and stone, there is danger that man may 
be formed more as a mechanism than a man. 


But once it is granted that the culture will form the man, the important 
question facing educators is, Of what culture shall the school or college be the agent 
in forming man? Certainly none would want it to be the culture of war-making 
and human destruction. It is to be hoped also that none would want it to be any 
limited parochial or nationalistic culture. With such a culture as the horizon of 
the schools education can make a Russian, a German, an Englishman, a capitalist, 
a communist, or even a mid-western American, a Southern gentlemen, a Repu- 
blican or a Democrat. But it cannot make a man in the full human sense. 

Once the school or college recognizes that inescapably it will use some culture 
to make the man, then it is imperative that it be recognized that nothing less than 
a universal human culture is permissible. At the least, the task of school and 
college is to form man in the context of the entire spectrum of history. This is 
really the basic argument for the liberal arts. What can liberate an individual 
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man from the narrow confines of his birth and background but such studies as 
history, literature, art. and philosophy, all of which know no limits of time or place. 


Ill 


But we must not stop after facing only the imperatives the human community 
places upon us; we must also face the imperatives of the Christian faith. Having 
acknowledged the necessity of human culture, and having seen the imperative 
that this culture be universal, the question still remains, What does this have to do 
with religion? It is of course laudable to appreciate and in some measure achieve 
for ourselves the most refined human values in living the “good life,” in the enjoy- 
ment of consummate experiences in art and literature, music, drama, and philo- 
sophy. But what assurance do we have that these values have any ultimate 
significance? How do we know that our highest human values are acceptable to 
God? Or have anything to do with our relation to him or lack of relation to 
him? How do we know that our human values, however highly refined, have 
anything to do with the coming of the Kingdom of God? 

For the most part, we usually make too much haste to answer such threatening 
questions as these in the affirmative. Some answers are attempted here, but they 
are proposed tentatively and partially, by way of exploring the questions, and 
possibly indicating the direction in which serious thought must go if we are to 
have a philosophy of Christian higher education deserving the name. (a) The first 
answer, a modest one, is that an individual man cannot fully know his own 
humanity without exposure to the history, thought, and deeds of man. Conceiv- 
ably at least within some of our Protestant communions, a child could grow up 
in such a completely enclosed pietistic monolith, that unless exposed to secular 
culture, he might never know the distance between God and man. In theological 
terms he might never come to realize how much he as a man is under judgment. 
He might come to think of his pietistic pattern of life as making him perfectly 
acceptable to God. As man is in the world and the Church is in the 
world, so the college the Church sponsors must be in the world, at least 
by means of the subject-matter studied within its walls. If not, though it may 
indeed be religious in intent, its religion is likely to be a pseudo-religion. (b) A 
second and still modest answer, is that in some measure our western heritage has 
been influenced by the Christian Faith. Accordingly, there are some subjects of 
study which can not be pursued with scholarly integrity without disclosing, even 
in human culture, the redemptive influence of the Christian faith, An example 
of this in literature is that much in the plays of Shakespeare can not be understood 
apart from the thought-forms he used which came from the Bible and Christianity. 
(c) A third and more presuming answer hinges on the issue of culture and 
revelation. More specifically, does God reveal Himself in the culture of man? 
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Or must we look elsewhere for any trace of his hand? If there is authentic 
revelation of God to be found in human culture, then there is no question that this 
culture is essential to Christianity and to the education of the Christian man. 
But if no such ready answer is available about revelation in the culture, then we 
must be more cautious and critical as we use human culture and human values in 
the building of the college program of studies. A cautious and partial “Yes” 
appears warranted as an answer to this question of revelation in human culture. 
This is not an easy “Yes” as in nineteenth century idealism and in liberal theology 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. It is a very cautious “Yes” limited 
to the observation that for man truly to be man is an affair of the spirit, not 
simply of matter, or economic mechanisms, or social inter-relationships, and such. 
The highest refinements of human experience, the highest values attainable by 
man — and let it be said which we all desire fundamentally — are of the form 
of spirit. And being of the form of spirit, their coming into existence in our 
experience would be impossible unless existence itself is not only of the form of 
spirit but also of the substance of spirit. 


IV 


But this last, most cautious answer suggests that human culture alone is most 
inadequate in the formation of man, even as man. It must be confirmed, infused, 
given life, given ultimate purpose, and a final hope by the Christian faith. And 
so the Church must somehow be in the college, whether the institution is under its 
wing or not, in order for the college to make a man. But how can this be? If 
we are to answer this question, we must look at what the Church’s relation to 
higher education has been, and then consider what it may become. 

The Church established a great many colleges in this country in the nineteenth 
century, a good percentage of which did not survive their early struggles. Com- 
monly, in the course of the years the churches tended to forget the institutions 
they had begotten. And as a counterpart the institutions became more and more 
independent, often pulling away from the churches. It may be said about our 
generation however that the churches today have a revived interest in the college, 
and the college has a renewed interest in religion. 

In those cases in which a close relationship has been maintained, there have 
been two poles of concern. The one has been that the Church be a controlling 
authority which governs the life and study of the college. The purpose being to 
make sure that the content of teaching is in harmony with accepted theological 
doctrine and that the pattern of life permitted to students conforms to accepted 
morality. The opposite of this is found in other Church-college relationships in 
which the Church is a sponsoring body but not a controlling authority. When 
the relationship is conceived in this way it is expected that there will be both 
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complete academic freedom and wide latitude in pattern of life, it being assumed 
that the influence of the Church will be felt throughout as the community of faith. 
Along the gamut between these two kinds of relationship, there are many institu- 
tions more to be characterized by one of these positions as compared to the other, 
but somewhat ambivalently mixing the two. In recent decades of course the 
Church has turned its attention and investment of resource, much more than 
heretofore, to ministries on campuses of state universities and independent institu- 
tions of higher learning. These ministries have taken a variety of forms so far, 
and the means of ministering to students promise to be the point of exploration for 
some years to come. 

By whatever form, the Church must follow its young men and women and 
keep its faith and life close to them, whether they are in related or in non-related 
institutions. For there is a kind of culture in the Church, when the Church is 
authentically the Church, which is essential if the culture of man is to be redeemed, 
and if a man of God is to be made when education makes a man. But the intent of 
this is not however to be thought-control, conforming the pattern of life to some 
approved norm, nor simply financial support alone without any questions asked. 
Rather it must be to keep the life of the Church near to the student, expressing to 
him as it were the faithfulness of God, to the end that he may come to live in the 
shadow of the Kingdom of God as he pursues his human calling whatever it may 
be. If this is successful, it may also become the college educating the Church, 
enriching it by fruit from the seed which the Church has planted, and what is 
equally important, has allowed to grow in the faith that God himself will nurture 
men unto the coming of His Kingdom. 
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Books and Ideas 


Gods and Men 


Gods and Men is, in the author’s own words, “an attempt to re-evaluate 
the Judaeo-Hellenic origins of our cultural heritage.” It is complete in itself, but 
he hopes to follow it with further volumes bringing the “story of Western cultural 
development down to modern times.” Mr. Parkes is thus, like Vogelin, Durant, 
Dawson, and several others, engaged on the enterprise of rewriting our Western 
cultural history. He is not a specialist in the study of antiquity (Jewish, Greek, 
or Roman) but an historian of wide interests concerned with the widest bearings 
of our civilization. This in itself is no disadvantage: despite all the books on our 
ancient “heritage,” we need the kind of synoptic survey which looks at it freshly 
and from the standpoint not of a mere classicist but of a general historian con- 
cerned with the fate of our society in his own lifetime. But there are still problems! 


There is — let it be said first and strongly — much that is good, interesting, 
and trenchant in the book. Parkes has no overall thesis like that of Toynbee or 
even of Vogelin; he specifically criticizes all those who try to discover laws or 
uniform principles in the rise and fall of civilizations. But he has clear and 
sometimes pungent opinions on many major problems and balances well his two 
contrapuntal themes of “freedom” and “collective myth.” The great defect is 
his lack of real scholarly comprehension of the subject. This usually takes the 
form of an indiscriminate adoption of the views of isolated scholars — e.g. Pfeiffer, 
Whitman, Popper, Hadas, Altheim, Syme, Rostovzeff, Cochrane, Guignebert, 
Wolfson — who for the most part advocate rather extreme or even eccentric inter- 
pretations of the evidence. There is of course much to be said for the views of 
all these men — all of whom are able or brilliant scholars — but it is one thing 
to advocate a bold thesis on the basis of evident commend of the original material 
and another to form an eclectic pastiche of such theses without any critical 
analysis of the evidence on which they are based. Even in the rare cases where 
Parkes disagrees with his authority — as e.g. with Jaeger — he does so on what 
would seem to be personal or at any rate non-scholarly grounds. To this signal 
defect must be added the looseness and tendentiousness of Parkes’ own views 
when they are clearly his own: he is not of course bound to be conventional or 
to subscribe to any communis opinio of scholarship or criticism, but he does have, 
I cannot but think, a scholar’s obligation to look at the work of other scholars 
or rather at the work of more than a hand-picked selection. This is severe criticism 


Gods and Men: The Origins of Western Culture by Henry Bamford Parkes. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1959, 489 pages, $7.50. 
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and Parkes abundantly deserves it. Nevertheless the book is both readable and 
interesting. It has something to say. But the reader must be warned: this is not 
always the work of a man who knows what he is talking about. 


Let me first make the most exigent negative criticisms. For the most part 
Parkes is quite good on the early tribal and peasant cultures (obviously these 
sections are terribly condensed) and is remarkably balanced in his account of 
Judaism (it is very brief). His dependence on Pfeiffer for the date of Job (early 
sixth century) is unfortunate: Pfeiffer is here practically alone. To say that Job’s 
“monotheistic deity is wholly unconnected with Jehovah” (p. 123) is in my 
opinion absurd: the mere omission of the tetragrammaton means little in itself. 
But it is in his treatment of the Greeks and Romans that Parkes is most deficient, 
despite such excellent bits as his remarks on the gods (p. 171), arete (p. 177), 
Roman religion (p. 309), and occasional passages of trenchant summary. But 
what are we to make of his bald statements that Aristotle “totally” misunderstood 
all the Tragedians (p. 209) and “influenced posterity chiefly through his least 
valuable works” (p. 274); that it is a “fantastic misreading” of Sophocles to 
suppose that moral error contributed to his characters’ doom (p. 229); that Plato’s 
idealism is the “main intellectual support for authoritarianism” (p. 243) and that 
Plato and Socrates shared the aristocratic “cult of pederasty” (p. 240); that Calli- 
machus’ hymns have a “chilly magnificence” (p. 294); that Zeno “was deeply 
influenced by Babylonian fatalism” (p. 301); that “it is generally agreed the 
Etruscans went to Italy by sea from the East” (p. 306); that the society of Catullus 
“had repudiated all moral standards and inhibitions” (p. 318); that Augustus 
was “vindictive, superstitious, lacking in physical courage,” etc. but also “repre- 
sented the principate as the embodiment of the best elements in whole Helleno- 
Roman heritage” (pp. 321-323); that “Horace was the poet of disillusionment” 
(p. 325) and the “Aeneid was a product of decadence, foreshadowing the ultimate 
disappearance of Helleno-Romanic civilization”? Here one can of course detect 
the echoes (usually exaggerated) of Popper, Whitman, Syme, and others, but there 
is no hint of alternative opinion, nothing but apodictic assertion! Yet Parkes 
solemnly claims that he has “said little with which contemporary classicists would 
not agree.” And then there are the generalizations as to moral greatness and 
decline in Greece and the “Fall of Rome” and the “sterility” of imperial culture 
where even truisms are exaggerated to a point close to absurdity. It would for 
example have surprised Vespasian and Hadrian to have been told that the empire 
lacked “any humanitarian drive toward the improvement of social conditions.” 
And it is curious to read that the “Pompeian wall-paintings were fantasy that 
no longer recognized its obligations to reality.” One protests here not at the 
opinions in themselves — freedom of opinion, as Parkes often remarks, is a 
virtue — but at the evident absence of a sense of the reality he is describing. It 
is I think true that the empire lacked anything like modern humanitariantsm, but 
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one need only walk through the ruins of any imperial city to see the immense 
public buildings and works which were so marked a feature of the Flavian and 
Antonine periods and which in part go back to the very beginning of the principate. 


But it is in his account of Christianity that Parkes makes some of his most 
extraordinary statements. To be told at this late day that the “practice of the 
gospel ethic is not an obligation but a means of self-realization” (p. 394); that the 
main novelty of Christianity is its ethical idealism (p. 391); and that Jesus 
dominated his disciples by his “personality” rather than by his “doctrines” or 
“remarkable actions” (p. 389) is to go back in spirit to the liberal scholarship 
of 1900. It may be true — Parkes certainly has a right to say it — but he should 
at least show some awareness of a generation marked inter alios by Barth, 
Bultmann, Dibelius, Cullmann, and Reinhold Niebuhr (whom, by the way, he 
mentions). But here again Parkes suddenly surprises us by extremely shrewd 
and sometimes brilliant observations, e.g. on the nature of Christianity in the 
East (pp. 425-527) and on how Christianity altered the pagan picture of man 
(pp. 376-377). 


His main thesis, so far as he has a thesis, is the necessity of protecting the 
all essential growth of freedom by the continued affirmation of “mythical sym- 
bolisms created by the collective imagination for the ordering of experience.” 
Individualism without a “collective myth” is, he believes, impossible. But the 
myth must not be maintained by either force or illusion (p. 15). He suggests the 
possibility for the future of an “operationalist concept of truth.” I cannot here 
discuss the validity of such a view except to say that it seems to involve all the 
difficulties, so often pointed out, of the pragmatic theory of truth. Briefly put: 
one cannot believe a myth because a myth is socially useful. The truth is not 
what we need or find practically serviceable. It is that which imposes by its 
sheer factuality. Parkes really seems to me to hold to a largely out-moded liberal 
rationalism patched on the top by an equally outmoded pragmatism to which 
he has added some contemporary symbolist decorations. The book as a whole 
is a colossal disappointment just because Parkes reveals in many places a capacity 
for much better things. But both his philosophy and his scholarship badly need 
overhauling. 
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Words and Images 


This slight and lucid book is concerned to provide “a rational justification 
for the activities of thinking and talking about God.” It begins by countering the 
arguments of a Positivist philosophy, based on the Verification Principle, which 
would render theological assertions meaningless, and gives a lucid resumé of the 
controversy on this subject which went on in and around Oxford in 1950-1 (the 
main documents which it produced are collected in Flew & MaclIntyre’s New 
Essays in Philosophical Theology). It then defends, against empiricism, a Thomist 
epistemology of perception, holding that the object of sensation is to be thought 
of as the objectum quo, not the objectum quod of perception; it is that through 
which the intellect grasps the intelligible object. The intellect is thus given a role 
in the act of perception itself, and is not simply confined, as in an empiricist theory 
of perception, to the task of inferring from a given perception to its cause or 
conditions (“The intellect not only reasons but also apprehends”). This restores 
the Scholastic conception of intellectus (as contrasted with ratio), the contemplative 
intellect, attended by wonder, of which the object is a mystery (in the sense that, 
though partially comprehended, it remains partially obscure). The realities 
perceived by the intellect include physical objects, other selves, and God, and the 
way is thus opened to natural theology. Finally Mascall stresses the importance 
of images as a means of communication (drawing here upon Austin Farrer’s work). 
Pictorial language, he shows, is not necessarily meaningless; indeed in the Bible 


truth is revealed pre-eminently through images, not concepts. 


Those who know the author won’t require to be assured that his book is both 
acute and readable. He inserts his point through several joints in the armour 
of his adversaries (he is on the whole more like a swordsman than a wrestler), 
and he shows by bold advocacy that views which one might have been inclined 
to write off as “mediaeval” can be intellectually respectable. He is modest in 
ascribing his arguments to other writers: but where he borrows, he makes his 
own, and he has a great gift of digesting an argument into a small compass 
and bringing it to bear on the point of issue. My brief summary of his brief 


book doesn’t do justice, either, to the numerous true and apposite comments which 
it contains. 


Now for criticism: it is unfortunate that the argument about the Verification 
Principle refers so much to Ayer’s presentation in Language, Truth and Logic 
because, although argument with this doctrine can still be an enlightening and 
salutary exercise, no contemporary representative of the positive tradition in 
philosophy believes himself any longer to be maintaining it, and he won’t therefore 


Words and Images by E. L. Mascall. New York: Ronald Press, 1957, 132 pages, $3.50. 
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“Barth’s most significant contribution to historical theology” 
from the Introduction by Jarnostav Pexixan, University of Chicago 


Protestant Thought 


From Roussseau to Rirscun 


By KARL BARTH 


One of the most challenging and influential Christian thinkers of the 
twentieth century presents a brilliant study of the European intellectual 
climate from the middle of the 18th to the middle of the 19th century. 
Each chapter introduces and analyzes a molder of modern thought: Rous- 
seau, Lessing, Kant, Herder, Novalis, Hegel, Schleiermacher, Feuerbach, 
Strauss, and Ritschl. The discussion of each man includes significant 
biographical details, a sympathetic presen‘ation of his theological and 
philosophical ideas within the framework of his cultural environment, 
and an evaluation of his work, pointing out its limitations and permanent 
contributions. 


“This is my favorite among Barth books. 
is a real joy to me.”—Paut Tiicu. 


To see it in an English translation 
$7.00 


“Of excellent substance, scholarly in every 
detail” Pavut Ramsey, Princeton University 


Sexual Relation 
in Christian Thought 
By DERRICK SHERWIN BAILEY 


This is the first full history of what Christian thinkers from Paul to Barth 
have had to say about the relations between the sexes. Based on tremendous 
research in theological literature, canon law and ecclesiastical controversy, 
it presents the evolving Christian viewpoint on the nature and ends of 
marriage, the value of virginity, divorce, second marriage, the celibacy of 
the clergy, etc. 


Dr. Bailey traces the development of the Christian sexual tradilion as a 
whole from the original blending of Jewish domesticity and Greek asce- 
ticism, through the rigorism of the Church fathers, the medieval synthesis, 
and the modifications of Luther and Calvin, to the contemporary under- 
standing as influenced by the scientific findings in biology, _—- 
and psychology. 4.50 
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feel that Mascall’s arrows are directed at him. I think, with a little deflection, they 
might have been re-directed on to him. 


It seems to me that what is needed here is a distinction, which Mascall no- 
where clearly makes, between two questions: (1) whether an utterance which is not 
empirically verifiable can be meaningfui? (2) whether such an utterance can be 
true? I think all contemporary philosophers of Analysis would now be ready to 
answer yes to the first question, thus signalising their departure from Language, 
Truth and Logic. Moral judgments e.g. are certainly not verifiable empirically; 
yet no one now has any difficulty in admitting that we can communicate by means 
of them and that they are capable of being justified rationally. There seems no 


reason why contemporary Analytical philosophers should not be willing to extend 
a similar tolerance to theological utterances. 1 


But to admit that such judgments can be true is a different matter. Com- 
mendations, appraisals, commands are communicable and can be rationally based, 
but they cannot be true. It is not sufficient therefore, from the point of view of 
the Christian believer, that theological utterances shall be allowed to be meaning- 
ful in the sense in which e.g. moral judgments are allowed to be so, but it is 
required further that they shall be shown to be capable of truth. Mascall puts 
forward this further requirement in his argument against Braithwaite in ch. III 
(Thus e.g. a Christian must maintain, moving as the story of the Buddha is, “that 
Christian doctrine is true and that Buddhist doctrine is, in some important respects, 
false” p. 59). But he makes no clear distinction between this requirement (still 
to be extorted), and the other already conceded. Thus he does not bring out the 
point at which there is still open conflict between the requirements of Christian 
theology and liberalised neo-positivism — namely the point at which the claim is 
made that a theological assertion is not only meaningful but true. (Incidentally 
Christians need to think out what is involved in this claim of truth, for one doesn’t 
want to be allowed to construe theological statements as being capable of truth 
in the same way in which empirical factual statements are.) 


The epistemological theory which Mascall offers in place of empiricism has 
two main elements: there is a theory of the intellect, as capable of grasping trans- 
phenomenal objects, and a theory of revelation by means of images. The former 
corresponds to the Thomistic theory of the natural reason, and has a Greek origin; 
the latter corresponds to the Thomistic theory of supernatural revelation, and has 
a Biblical origin. It is the former element which seems to me exposed to special 
difficulties in the modern world. In particular, it is hard to accommodate it to the 
fact of modern natural science. This especial difficulty (I guess) did not exist in 
the time of St. Thomas himself. Science of nature for him was, I suppose, itself 
a contemplative study; it conformed to the pattern which Mascall describes, 
comprising the first stages in the progress of the intellect to the grasp of trans- 
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phenomenal reality, of which natural theology is itself only a later stage. But does 
Mascall think that what we know as natural science is an exercise of the contem- 
plative intellect? Is his account of the method of intellectual apprehension 
intended as a description of what natural scientists actually do? This could hardly 
be maintained. Thomist epistemology does not fit modern science; and I do not 
think that Mascall intends to maintain it. But he says that the realities perceived 
by the intellect include physical objects, so that the activity which he is describing 
seems to compete with natural science on its own ground. How then is this under- 
standing of physical objects related to what we would ordinarily call the “scientific” 
understanding? We can hardly suppose that it is presented as a model to which 
science ought to conform, and I don’t think Mascall intends that either. I think we 
must ascribe to him the view that the contemplative understanding of things is 
parallel to the scientific and independent of it. It is the awareness, which can be 
present in all our perceptions, of the creaturehood of what we perceive by which 
our mind is carried naturally to the God upon whom its being depends. Ordinarily 
we should describe this as a religious view of things and distinguish it from the 
scientific: but Mascall maintains the right of this also to be called “science” in 
the original and true sense of the word. 


What are we to say of this view? Certainly it is true that a Christian must 
see all things as the Creation of God, and this is what Mascall is saying. 
Certainly also I think there are Christians for whom this truth is most naturally 


expressed in a Thomist idiom. But I don’t think that is the only idiom in which 
it can be expressed nor that it is natural for all Christians. 


A Thomist in the twentieth century is against the tide in a way in which a 
Thomist in the thirteenth was not. St. Thomas could regard natural philosophy 
as an ally or as a guide, leading the intellect on the path which will end in natural 
theology. But a Thomist in the twentieth century must see natural science as a 
competitor, leading the mind on a different path, more like that of ratio than of 
intellectus, not contemplative, not culminating in wonder but in the dispelling of 
wonder. And not only natural science but linguistic usage is against him. Mascall 
claims that the intellectual grasp of things and path from things to God is 
scientific and appeals to the etymology of the word (p. 100) to justify him here. 
But usage is obstinately against him. This view of things just is not what is 
called “scientific” in ordinary language. 


To say that he is against the tide is not necessarily a condemnation, especially 
for a Christian; and certainly we should not make either modern natural science 
or contemporary linguistic usage our standard of judgment. But do they contain 
no revelation for us? 


Since most scientific and theological words are Greek in origin, if we define 
them by their etymology (as scholars are prone to do), we shall tend to ascribe to 
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them the meaning which they had in Greek thought. But as neither our science nor 
our theology is pure Greek, the Greek terms have come to play a different réle. 
This is revealed not by etymology but by analysis of their use. The words them- 
selves, science, scientific, have provided an example of this already. Another is 
the word theology, theological. Etymologically this means (I suppose) “discourse 
about God,” and since all theologians know Greek, they have all been aware of 
this etymology and have perhaps all been influenced by it in their conception 
of their own activity (thus Newman defined theology as “science of God,” and 
I suspect very many parallels could be found in the writings of other theologians). 
This definition fits (perhaps) what Aristotle meant by theology, but it surely does 
not fit the practice of any Christian theologian. Theology is not that portion of 
scientific knowledge which has God as its object but is that knowledge, whether 
of God or creatures, which has divine revelation as its source. This distinction is 
basic to St. Thomas himself (was it first introduced by him?). Theological think- 
«ing for him is distinguished from philosophical not by having a different object 
(there can be a “philosophical” knowledge of God) but by being based upon 
Revelation; and if we look at usage and not etymology, I think we shall find that 
this is what it means for us. 


A function of linguistic analysis can be to force us, if we are learned persons, 
to be less Greek in our ideas, or rather, to show us that we are less Greek than 
we thought we were, and in doing so will alter our metaphysical and epistemological 
framework. To become less Greek is not of course necessarily to become more 


Biblical; but it seems to be often the case that the alteration thus effected is 
congrous with the Biblical outlook. And perhaps this congruity is not accidental. 
The thought of ordinary people in the West has been informed by the Bible over 
so many centuries that it would not be surprising if analysis of their ordinary 
language re-extracted some Biblical content. Certainly the word “theologian” in 
its modern use seems to have acquired some of its meaning from the Bible. A 
theologian in our sense is someone who has become less like a philosopher by 
becoming more like a prophet. 


How does all this bear on the book which we are reviewing? It seems to 
lead to this conclusion: if we confront modern natural science and contemporary 
philosophy with Thomism, we shan’t easily distinguish whether the antagonism 
of the modern spirit is evoked by the Christian content or by the Greek clothing. 
If we confront them with the Bible and with a Biblical theology (thus opposing 
a de-Hellenized science and philosophy by a de-Hellenized theology), we shall have 
removed the secondary points of discord and shall be better able to discern whether 
and where there is a basic opposition: whether and where modern science and 
philosophy are inspired by a belief in man which is opposed to a belief in God. 


If this sounds like championing a Protestant theology against a Catholic, I 
would reply first that I was speaking of a Biblical theology, and I don’t know 
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whether this is a monopoly of Protestantism. Secondly, I was thinking of a special 
task of confronting modern science and philosophy. One may hold that Biblical 
theology has a special suitability for this without denying the legitimacy of other 
trends in Christian theology. 


A task for Christian philosophers in this connection would be perhaps to 
work out an epistemology of revelation. Mascall’s remarks about images and his 
distinction between problems, puzzles, and mysteries would be relevant here. They 
fall in the last part of this book which I have not discussed. 


MICHAEL B. FosTEeR 


College Students Today 


Whether the present younger generation is “silent” or “unsilent,” “beat” 
or “replete,” “cautious” or “shook-up,” one thing is certain. It is the most 
“analyzed” generation of all time. These young people are, in Elliott Baker’s 
phrase, “the pioneers of the calorie count and the ink-blot test.” 


This is particularly true of that expanding segment of the younger generation 
which is finding its way to the college campus. Before the reverberations of 
Philip E. Jacob’s provocative and insightful study, Changing Values in College, 
have quieted down — and partly in reaction to those reverberations — Max Wise 
had come forth with a fresh look at the students of today entitled They Come for 
the Best of Reasons. In some respect the Wise study, sponsored by the National 
Education Association’s Commission on the College Student, supplements the 
Jacob report. Wise provides much more detailed sociological information on the 
background of the students, impressively documenting the wide variations among 
them in such respects as intellectual ability, socio-economic background, ethnic 
origin, marital and occupational status. Wise also provides an impressionistic 
interpretation of the characteristic features of college students in earlier American 
history. Thus the distinctive features of present day students stand out all the 
more clearly against the backdrop of this brief historical sketch. Jacob did not 
seek to do either of these two things specifically, though he does make pertinent 
comments on them along the way. 


Neither of these two interpreters has written “the last word” on the present 
generation of college students. Both are quick to confess this. Both state very 
carefully the limits of their own generalizations. Jacob says his profile of the 


Changing Values in College by Philip E. Jacob. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957, 
174 pages, $3.50. 


They Come for the Best of Reasons by W. Max Wise. Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1958, 65 pages, $1.00. 
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students is applicable to 75 or 80%. Wise is more cautious, insisting that his 
generalizations fit a sizable minority, perhaps a majority, of the students. But 
we do not have to wait for the final “evaluation of the evaluators” to come in 
to regard these two reports as confirming what we have perhaps sensed for a long 
time and what David Riesman anticipated a decade ago: the present college 
generation, by and large, is strikingly different in its characteristic attitudes and 
behavior patterns from other student generations of the past. The significance 
which Jacob attaches to these differences is expressed in one memorable passage: 


Against the background of earlier generations, these values of today’s 
students look different ... Perhaps these students are the forerunners 
of a major cultural and ethical revolution, the unconscious ushers of an 
essentially secular (though nominally religious), self-oriented (though 
group-conforming) society. 


Wise is only slightly more moderate in his estimate of these differences: 


The data which have been reviewed suggest, not only that today’s students 
are different from their predecessors in ways which affect their response 
to college, curriculum, and teaching, but also that even more substantial 
changes are in the offing. 
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What are these “new and different” characteristics of today’s students? Wise 
and Jacob agree in the main in their presentation of two of these major 
characteristics, though the interpreters vary in the relative emphasis they give 
to them, and they vary even more widely in their evaluation of the significance of 
these changes. Of the two that we single out, one might be called the passive 
posture or the accepting attitude of today’s students, and the other is the intense 
mood of introspection or the tendency to withdraw into the private world of 
the self. 


It is noteworthy that the first of these — the cautious, non-rebellious spirit 
of the students — is expressed in two interestingly different ways. With respect 
to the “world situation,” the international crises beyond the boundaries of our 
own national life, the accepting spirit of the student is expressed most often in 
terms of apparent indifference and non-involvement. Jacob’s oft-quoted words 
express this bluntly: 


Students predict another major war within a dozen years yet international 
problems are the least of the concern to which they expect to give much 
personal attention during the immediate future. 


Wise comes to very much the same conclusion. 


The crusade has largely disappeared from the campus ... They [the 
students] no longer burn to change the world, because they are no longer 
so sure either of what the world is or what it should become. 


With respect to the socio-economic structure of America today and the related 
“style of life” now emerging in our American culture, once again acceptance is 
the keynote. But instead of the resigned, indifferent acceptance in response to 
the international crisis, the acceptance of the economic status quo is rather 
affirmative and at times even enthusiastic. As Jacob puts it: 


American students fully accept the conventions of contemporary business 
society ... They cheerfully expect to conform to the economic status 
quo... They anticipate . . . an abundance for all as each one teams 
up with his fellow self-seekers .. . 


The conclusions of Wise are remarkably similar. But he goes beyond Jacob in 
etching the detailed features of the students’ new image of the “good life”: 


Success to them does not mean what it meant to their fathers, although 
their standards of success are still material. They do not want to become 
head of a big company or to become preeminent in a professional field. 
To them, the job is a means to an end . . . Their life plan includes an 
early marriage, three or four children, a happy home, leisure for social 
activities, sports and the development of a hobby or two, a modest 
amount of activity in the public affairs of the community ... Beyond 
this they do not generally aim. 
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This new version of the “good life” then includes what David Riesman has 
termed a kind of “two-car, four-child” picture of the future, and in the back- 
ground are to be seen many evidences of what Max Lerner calls the “suburban 
revolution.” 


Among the more distinctive characteristics that Jacob and Wise both point to, 
the second we single out for examination is something that is very closely related 
to this accepting attitude of the students toward the external world. It is the 
marked mood of introspection — the tendency of the students to withdraw into 
themselves. Jacob describes this desire of the students “to separate themselves 
from their political and social context” as “privatism.” 


Wise time and again spotlights this same feature of the student profile. But 
he offers an interpretation of it which casts the student in a more favorable light. 
In fact the more positive interpretation which Wise places upon the students’ 
retreat into their own personal worlds represents the basic difference between 
his study and the earlier one by Jacob. Wise and Jacob agree that most students 
seem to be preoccupied with themselves. Jacob summarizes this by saying “the 
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great majority of students appear unabashedly self-centered.” Wise characteristic- 
ally phrases it like this: ‘“Today’s students are most concerned with knowing 
themselves and finding thereby a secure place in an uncertain world.” Wise 
regards this as not only understandable but also commendable. 

The rigorous critique of the presuppositions and hidden value assumptions 
of all the interpreters of the college students must go on. The kind of inquiry 
John E. Smith has conducted in connection with Jacob’s study* must now be 
directed toward the Wise report. What does Wise mean by “self-realization” or 
“self-fulfillment”? More specifically, is it possible for a person to fulfill himself 
by looking only within himself and by cutting himself off from any deep involve- 
ment in the lives of human beings beyond the immediate circle of his family and 
his peer groups? 


In the meantime however we can probably rest assured that no critique of 
these studies will eclipse one fact that stands out like a new star in the firmament. 
Today’s college students are “new and different” — different in certain strikingly 
significant ways. They are different in part because on the world scene they have 
“coexisted with chaos” all the days of their young lives — living in an atmosphere 
permeated with the “fall-out” of violence or the threat of violence. They are 
different also because within our own nation these students have known from their 
earliest days the beguiling lures of the trivia and the escapisms that are the con- 
comitants, if not the main stock-in-trade, of an economy of affluence and leisure. 
But these students are also different because of the particular pattern of their own 
responses to our historical and cultural situation. Their own freedom is involved 
in what they are becoming. 


Two things at least seem to be called for in this new cultural situation, even 
as we ponder further the deep significance of these new trends. One is to continue 
the probing, penetrating analysis of our contemporary world and of our own 
American culture in particular, that we might better understand these converging 
forces that impinge upon us in the form of crises from without and riches from 
within our nation. We must then encourage and support these “new and different” 
students to become centers of personal resistance to these cultural pressures which 
are now being accepted and conformed to. These students, and we, are not free 
to “change the world” overnight, but we are all free to respond to what happens 
to us in ways more promising than withdrawal and “self-cultivation.” ‘‘Higher 
education and high religion” in concert have a clear mandate! 


WILLIAM KIRKLAND 


John E. Smith, Value Convictions and Higher Education. New Haven: Hazen 
Foundation, 1958, 36 pages. 
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The Surge of Piety in America 


The movement of American religion has been seen conventionally by his- 
torians to be neither lineal nor cyclical but pendulous. The pendulum has swung 
rather rhythmically in forty-year spacings from revival to revival. Interim periods 
have seen disaffection or disinterest. It is dangerous to draw this pattern with too 
much discipline, but some pattern there is. By my count America has experienced 
six revivals of Christianity and in the 1950’s it witnessed a revival of religion or of 
interest in religion. A. Roy Eckardt of Lehigh University has written a short his- 
tory of this manifestation. His metaphor is drawn not from the clock but from 
the ocean: religion surges and then recedes; the 1950’s saw a surge. 

The strengths of the book inhere in its modesty and clarity. Eckardt has 
taken a story and moved along with it in uncluttered fashion. The book has the 
further virtue: it is readable and will probably be read. This is one of the few 
critical studies of the revival that is written in as popular a literary style as the 
genre it criticizes. Its weaknesses include the fact that it is almost wholly derivative, 
relying on secondary sources. More often than not we are told in rehash what 
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William Lee Miller or The Christian 
Century or Reinhold Niebuhr or Will 
Herberg has said of the revival instead 
of what Eckardt ought to say. For that 
reason anyone who has followed the 
surge with some interest may find this 
all quite familiar. 

A similar weakness is Eckardt’s 
timidity about placing the surge into a 
larger context. It is possible to make 
greater blunders when we attempt to 
see American religious and intellectual 
history as “wholes”; but this book in 
its caution gives the impression of 
gaining less for the reader because it 
has ventured less. 

Yet the very obviousness of its 
subject-matter (Graham, Peale, Eisen- 
hower, Christian Economics) and its 
sources for reply (Riesman, Whyte, 
Herberg) may serve the book well as 
years pass. Its avoidance of bypaths 
and of the esoteric may make it a more 
valuable social commentary as _ the 
events of the 1950’s recede from 
memory. This will evoke a climate 
once known familiarly by all of us. 

What is most remarkable about that 
climate as Eckardt describes it is that 
it already seems to be a faintly distant 
part of our past. Also, viewed from 
Eckardt’s vantage, it was a rather 
foolish part. What combination of 
hopes and fears combined to bring 
about the religious “kick” of the 1950’s, 
Eckardt’s brief section on “A Time of 
Troubles” only suggests. Others will 
have to do more to lay back the 
national psyche in these strange years. 
In Eckardt’s book Norman Vincent 
Peale is seen as high priest of the cult 
of reassurance, deriving appeal from 
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his antidotes to anxiety. Billy Graham recruited masses in a prideful crusade 
against the “bad guys.” Economic conservatism effected a tenuous tie with 
religious conservatism. Patriotic piety surged with Eisenhower’s own appeal and 
teceded as it was seen to be largely formal and as its foil, domestic Communism, 
bobbed from view. 


Eckardt’s book is properly critical of a gullible public. Where he seems to 
me to fall short is in redress: he fails to credit the ultimate good sense of the 
American people. Once again they show signs of having a stomach full. After 
the resurgence of interest in religion, as the Eckardts blow the dust away, we can 
once again be given the opportunity of suggesting the Christian faith against the 
world as an option for the world. 


MarTIN E. MARTY 
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Dues are set by the members themselves, with the minimum at $1.00 a year, and for those 
who set their dues at $6.00 or more a year’s subscription to The Christian Scholar is included 
on their request. 

If you wish to indicate your support of the work of the Fellowship and assume the 
responsibility of participating in its attempt to make a Christian witness among college and 
university professors, please use the membership form below. 
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The Faculty Christian Fellowship, 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York 
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Thousands Praise the Volumes Already Published! Two New Volumes Now Ready 


LLUITHER’S WORKS | 


The Largest and Most Comprehensive Modern English 
Translation of Luther's Writings 


This magnificent work, in 56 volumes, contains Martin Luther’s most 
significant writings, many never before available in English. 
ADD THESE TWO NEW VOLUMES TO YOUR SET! 
to help you better understand and use LUTHER'S WORKS... 


LUTHER THE EXPOSITOR 
Introduction To The Exegetical 
Writings by Jaroslav Pelikan 


This companion volume (unnumbered) 
is an introduction to the first thirty 
volumes. It is a guide to Luther’s 
exegetical works, his method as Bibli- 
cal and to of 
vans! is ay pages. 


VOLUME 36—WORD AND 
SACRAMENT II 

Edited by Abdel Ross Wentz 

The Lord’s Supper is the theme. In 
this volume Luther defends and inter- 
prets his understanding of the Sacra- 
ment. 400 pages. Cloth. $5.00 


VOLUMES PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 


VOL. on Genesis 
Chapters 1-5...... .-$5.00 
VOL. 12—Selevted Psalms [.... 5.00 
VOL. 13—Selected Psalms II.... 5.00 
VOL. 14—Selected Psalms III... - 5.00 

VOL, 21—Sermon on the Mount 
and the Magnificat... 4.50 
VOL. 22—Sermons of St. John 
Chapters 1-4........ 6.00 


VOL. 23—Sr. John 

Chapters 
VOL. ~~ of the 

Refor 5.00 

VOL. 32—Career of the 

Reformer 5.00 
VOL. 40—Church and 

Ministry 5.00 
VOL. 5.00 


If you do not have the earlier releases start your set of Luther’s Works now! 
You can neg previously published volumes on the convenient “Volume- 


Per-Month Plan’’. Also, the ‘ 


“10% Savings Plan” enabies you to save 10% on 


these latest releases and on all future releases. 
WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS 


gone gives complete information on the tremendous scope, purpose, 


efits, convenient * 


personal 


“Volume-Per-Month Plan”, attractive “10% Subscription 


Savings Plan’’, publication schedule, content, editors, and sample page. 


CONCORDIA | 


St. Louis 18, Missouri 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 


Philadelphia 29, Pennsylvania 
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THE RIDDLE OF 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM 


Jaroslav Pelikan 


Winner of the new Abingdon Award, 
the greatest 


whose purpose is to accomplis 


for the Christian faith and Christian 


iving among all people. 


Can a Roman Catholic ever be 
a just president of the United 
States? Is it true Roman Cath- 
olics worship saints and have 
made a goddess of the Virgin 
Mary? hese questions reflect 
some of the non-Roman suspicions 
that Dr. Pelikan seeks to help 
dispel in this honest analysis and 
appreciation of the Roman Cath- 
olic church. Beginning with a sur- 
vey of how modern Roman Cath- 
olicism evolved, he discusses its 
central practices and teachings, 
and explores some areas of com- 
mon interest in which we may be 
able to realize fully the church of 
Jesus Christ on earth. 

If you truly desire a deeper un- 
derstanding of Roman Catholicism 
and its relationship to non-Roman 
Christianity, you will want to add 
this important book to your 
library. $4.00 


Jaroslav Pelikan, an outstanding 
scholar, author, and lecturer, is 
professor of historical theology, 
the Federated Theological Faculty, 
the University of Chicago. A 
young Lutheran minister, Dr. Peli- 
kan also serves on the editorial 
staff of The Journal of Religion 
and American Lutheran. 

Particularly well known for his 
co-editorship of the widely-ac- 
claimed Luther’s Works, he is also 
co-author of the script for the 
movie “Martin Luther,” and is De- 
partmental Editor for Religion of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. Serving 
in the latter position, he contri- 
buted articles pertaining to Mary 
and Jesus Christ which are re- 
cognized with satisfaction by both 
Roman Catholic and Protestant 
clergy. 


HERE | STAND by Roland Bainton 
PRAYER AND THE COMMON LIFE by Georgia Harkness 


Previous Abingdon Award Winners 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD by John Bright 


Cloth, $3.75 
Apex paperbound, $1.25 
Cloth, $4.75 
Apex paperbound, $1.75 
$3.00 


Order from your bookstore today 


ABINGDON PRESS 


Publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BI 


Printed in Belgium 
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